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Misatellanies. 

[From the London ‘Foiget Me Not.’} 

TERENCE OSFLAHERTY. 


By a Modern Pythagorean. 


The dei) cam fiddlin’ through the town, 
And danced awa wi’ th’ excisewan.-—buras. 


| cut you forever: and Judy shall hang like a mill- 
— — ston- around your neck as long as you live. What 
ithe deuce! can’t you converse without having re- 
| course to the damnable and unchristian habit of 
| profane swearing 7? When Terence heard this he 
thought the ould man was going to kick up a row, 
and he fell down upon his knees and begged his 
pardon; but, while he did this, he could not help 
thinking that his reverence was not so averse to 
hear himself a-swearing as he was to hear other 
people. 

‘Then, without spaiking a word, the tailor went 
to his chest, and brought out three or four pieces of 
good buckskin, which he had purchased some 
weeks before from Mr Murphy O’Leary, the cloth- 
merchant, at the Cove of Cork. And he took the 
measure of his new customer, and began to work 
in sober earnest. And while he was working, the 
gentleman sat opposite to him, sometimes whist- 
ling Paddy Carey, sometimes humming snatches 
of songs in an outlandish lingo, and sometimes 
chatting upon indifferent subjects. As for Ter- 
ence, poor child, his brain was not much given to 
the sia of thinking ; and for atime he abstained 
from any sort of indulgence in this respect. But, 
notwithstanding all this, he could not so far get 
rid of his senses as to give over reflecting upon the 
circumstances he was placed in, and upon the car- 
rater of the worthy stranger who had so oppor- 
tunely come to his assistance. As soon, there- 
fore, as his ideas were somewhat settled, he began 
to wonder how his honor had got into the house. 

There was another thing which bothered him 
not a little, and it was this: that before an hour 
had gone by, the buckskins he was working at 
were nearly finished. But the greatest wonder of 
all was, that the thread with which he commenced 
never grew shorter. It remained the same, and 
looked as if it could stitch all the breeches in Ire- 
land ten times over.—However, these things, al- 
though they surprised, gave him no sort of uneasi- 
ness: he looked upon the whole affair as a mira- 
cle; and he had seen miracles performed fifty 
times ere now, by Father O’Phelim, the parish 
priest. 

While he was reflecting in this manner, the 
ould gentleman offered him a pinch of snuff, and 
axed him how he liked it. ‘Och! an plaise your 
honor,’ quoth Terence, ‘it is just excellent ; but, 
plague take me, if I don’t think it smells confound- 
edly of brimstone.” Nor did the stranger’s good- 
ness end here, for he soon brought a bottle and, 
glass from his side pocket, and placing them on 
the shop-board, desired the tailor to pledge him a 
thimble full. O’Flaherty was not the boy to re- 
fuse such a challenge; and he swallowed at one 
and she will hear every word that comes out of | gulp, a bumper of the liquor, which, much to his 
your mouth.’ heart’s content, proved to be excellent poteen.— 

‘Ah, there you go!’ replied the gentleman. ‘I|‘Now, get done with your work,’ said the gentle- 
wonder, tailor O'Flaherty, you aren’t ashamed of | man, after clearing a glass to the health of the tai- 
yourself. Devil a worddare you utter above your |lor. ‘That J will, your honor,’ answered Ter- 
breath. Throw off this foolish bondage und be| ence; and he sowed at such a furious rate as ne- 
yourself again :—can’t you speak, man ⁊ꝰ ver was heard cf since the days of O’Brien the 

But Terence was as dumb as a fish, and, instead | Great, or Phineas O’Donachy, the first king of 
of answering the worthy ould gentleman, he be-| Munster. So rapid was the motion of his needle 
gan to mope and sigh like a quaker, and looked | that it was invisible even to himself; and he work- 


ed more bya bad of diabolical frenzy than by the 
mere efforts of his own free will. . r 


I do not know whether it was the whisky which 
had taken to Terence’s head, but sure enough, 
whenever he happened to look at his ould friend, 
he saw something about him that put him all in 
a puzzle.—His eyes—that is, the ould gentleman’s 
—which were naturally as brown as the bog of 
Allan, seemed to glare like burning coals. ‘What 
can this mean >’ said Terence : ‘sure my brain is 
getting muzzy, or there is something odd about 
yout honor’s eyes.’ 

“Och! Terenee, you are a sad fool,’ spoke his 
honor—‘can’t you mind your work, and be done 
with it?’ So the tailor once more set himself a- 
going,—and in three minutes the buckskins were 
completed. : 






















































Now, if you will just hold your tongue for a 
short space, I shall tell you all about Terence 
O'Flaherty, the little red-headed tailor, who lived 
down in Kilrandy, just as you pass the door of 
Dermot Reilly, and get upon the common. | 
shall tell you all about him and his cross-temper- 
ed wife Judy; and how he snuffed and chatted, 
and drank poteen with the ould enemy ; and how 
he made ‘the devil a pair of buckskin breeches, 
and at last got rid of his wife, and lived happily 
till he died—if he be indeed dead, which is the 
only thing concerning him which I don’t know 
any thing about. 

Well, then, it happened one winter day, about 
11 o’clock at night, that Judy had gone to bed, 
and left Terence sitting upon the shop-board, 

ching a pair of corduroy breeches belonging to 
Father O’Phelim, the parish priest. Now you 
must know that, before turning into roost, Judy 
had a bit of a row with the tailor, and had lent 
him a thump on the side of the head with a large 
three-cornered-potatoe, which made his eyes to 
water, but whether it was the ve, or a stiff 


made them to water, I’m sure I do not know. 
‘Ochon!” said Terence, as he stitched away at 
Father O’Phelim’s breeches, ‘my case is a plaguy 
bad one,—and I’m all in a bother what to do.’ 

‘As you say, vour case fs bad enough,’ spake some 
one nigh at hands and, on raising his eyes from 
his work, whom did Terence see but a good-look- 
ing, dark-faced, elderly gentleman, dressed in 
black, and having Dutch spectacles upon his nose, 
seated opposite to him, with his elbows leaning 
upon the shop-board, his chin supported upon his 
hands, and his eyes fixed upon O'Flaherty ? 

‘My case, an plaise your honor, is bad enough 
in all conscience,’ quoth Terence, ‘but I am afraid 
it must stand as it is, as there is no help for it at 
all.’ ° 

‘That is as may be hereafter,’ observed the 

‘I know better than you do yourself 
that you are as thoroughly henpecked as any man 
in Ireland.’ 

‘And that’s as true a thing as ever was spoken,’ 
said Terence. 

- SAnd then your wife—’ 

‘Arrah, now plaise your worship, don’t say any 

thing about her,' for she sleeps in the next room, 


‘Did you hear what I was saying, tailor ?ꝰ de- 
manded the gentleman again. ' 

O yes I did,’ quoth Terence, ‘but my wife—’ 

‘Pugh !—pack your wife to the devil, can’t 

‘ou 2? 
‘ ‘I wish she were there, from the bottom of my 
sowl,’ said O'Flaherty. 

Now, it would have done your heart good to see 
how the stranger looked when he heard these 
words. He took Terence by thehand, and shook 
him so hard that the tears started from his finger 
ends, and he thought himself in purgatory, or in a 
worser place. 

‘Well, tailor, I am glad to hear you say so, 
blood and wounds! I am; and it is for the pur- 
pose of ridding you of Judy that I am here.’ So 





‘Now, O'Flaherty,’ said the stranger, ‘you must 
put on them there things, and we shall have a 
comfortable glass afterwards.’ 

‘Plaise your reverence, I have no objections to 
the glass; but rot me if I wear the breeches.’ 

‘You must put them on Terence ; I insist upon 
it, you must.’ 

‘May I never get out of purgatory if I do !’ an- 
swered the tailor. 

‘Then,’ said the other ‘there is an end of the bu- 
siness. I shall leave you to your wife, and she 
shall torment you, both in this world and in the 
next; so have a care of your conscience, Terence 
O’Flaherty.’ 

.This threat had the effect it was intended to 
have. Terence put on the ‘breeches as he was 
commanded and set about assisting his comrade 
to empty the whisky-bottle of its contents. 

Of a truth, they were not long in doing this. 
Glass after glass disappeared like magic, and the 
spirits of both got up to such a pitch, that nothing 
would serve them but they must sing songs and 
tell stories, till the very roof resounded with the 
echoes of their voices. “Judy must have been in a 
devil of a snooze not to hear them ; and it would 
have been well for her had she been snoozing still, 
poor sowl, as you will see before 1 am done with 
my story. Terence, in truth, forgot there was 
such a cratur in the world, which was a thing he 
had not done since he was joined to her in the 


spoke the ould gentleman, and Terence, for very 
joy, threw his arms around him, and hugged him 
as if he had been his grandfather. 

‘Och! if it be that your reverence has come 
about, you are sure the most worthiest carrater in 
all Kilrandy ; and I will follow you to the world’s 
end, and drink your health every day of the year, 
and every hour in the day.’ 

Now, what think you the ould gentleman did ? 
He took from his side pocket a small blank paper 
book, and a phial of red ink, and a pen: and 
when he had done this, he dipped the pen in the 
ink and gave it to Terence, and told him to write 
his name in a particular part of the bouk, which 
he ——— 

when Terence was going to do this, he sud- 
denly recollected that he Aang not write a single 
letter: but the stranger told him it was no snatter, 
for his mark would do as well. So Terence made 
bis mark ; and when he had made it he inquired 
if there was any thing more to be done. 

“There is nothing more,’ said the gentleman, 
‘but to make —— fast as you can.’ 

What breeches, an plaise your honor ?? axed 
OF laherty. = 

‘Now, Terence, aren’t you a downright block- 
head not to know what you have put your mark 
0? Don’t you see you have engaged to make 
Meapair of, buckskins, on condition that I free 























you from your wife? and don’t you see farther, | holy bonds of matrimon by Father O’Phelim, in 
- te! you * the contract your sowl becomes | the parish church of Kiirandy. He was thinking 
jorever ; 


upon something else all the time :—he was think-, 
ing of the good poteen that stood before him, and 
praying to the saints that it might last forever and 
ever. 

But while he was thinking upon this with all his 
might, it did not escape him that there was some- 
thing devilish queer about the ould genJeman. 
Those luminous eyes, which formerly struck his 
observation, now appeared more luminous than 
ever. They were like cats’ eyes or owls’ when 
them animals prowl in the dark, and they cast such 
a dazzling glitter upon the tailor as well nigh to 
deprive him of his own. Nor was this all; for, 
whenever the stranger was highly tickled with 
any thing that Terence said, there was heard a 
rustling and wagging, backwards and forwards, as 
if something beneath the table swept the floor. 

‘Och! your honor, what can that be that makes 
such a noise at your feet °’ 

‘Say nothing about, Terence,’ quoth the ould 
man; ‘it is only my tail, which has got a bad ha- 


. Ah, you are a rum one!’ said Terence, shak- 
* his head, and smiling good-humoredly at the 
“tanger. ‘But no matter—I shall make you such 
* pair of buckskins as Coumsellor O’Connell might 

Proud to stuff his legs into. But, remember, 
Yea are to do for Judy. If you fail to give her a 

J ozer, you shall neither get my sowl nor the 

Wreeches : recollect that, your honor.’ 

er fear,’ said the ould gentleman,’ ‘as sure 
“lam achristian you may depend on me—indeed 
ma may, ‘Terence O'Flaherty.’ 

— ———— 

ur would always be talking—‘proclaims 

Youa Christian. If all Christians Sere’ like you, 
t honor, this world would be a plaisant place 

Wlive in; but, by J— 

Pik you not hold that tongue of yours? said 

d gentleman, in a terrible passion, as Ter- 
uttered the last word of his sentence. ‘[rell 


‘0, 0°Flaherty what it is—if you presume to 
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‘Your tail!” said Terence, laughing heartily. 
‘Ah, Lhave found you out at fast. Now I will 
wager you any thing you have got cloven feet as 
well as a tail.’ 

‘In good truth bave J,’ said his honor ; as you 
may see with your own eyes.’ An‘ he lifted up 
his feet, and showed them to the tailor; and they 
were as cloven as any cow or sheep in tae coun- 
try-side. 

You will perhaps suppose that Terence was 
frightened at all this; but devil a bit: he thought 
the joke a mighty good one; and putting his fin- 
ger to his nose, and winking slyly, and giving a 
facetious nod and smile, he let the ould gentleman 
understand that he knew all about him. 

‘Aha! you are asly one,’ quoth he: ‘I said so 
at first, but you see I have discovered you ; and 
you sha’n’t stir from this house till you have play- 
ed me a tune upon your fiddle, for I am sure you 
carry one about you.’ 

‘You shall not, want for a tune,’ spoke his rev- 
erence ; ‘but I think a dance would be no bad ac- 
companiment. Suppose we rouse up Judy; and 
you and she will dance a twosume ree}, while I 
furnish the music f? 

‘Botheration, no! that will never do,’ answered 
O'Flaherty ; ‘but if you will just let me dance a 
hornpipe by myself, in the first place, you and 
Judy may dance to purgatory by yourselves after- 
wards—an it plaise your honor.’ 

‘Well, then, Terence,’ said the ould man, ‘I 
take you at your word; and I’m sure you'll bless 
me for it as long as you live.” And he brought 
out his fiddle, and struck up a hornpipe ; and 
Terence danced to it upon his own shop-board, 
leaping up like a lunatic, till his crown struck the 
roof, and shaking the room like thunder while 
his reverence stood upon the floor playing the fid- 
dle, stamping delightedly with his cloven feet, and 
wagging his tail in all directiors in long spiral turns. 
Nor was this all; for, no sooner did Terence be- 
gin to dance, than his scissors, and needles, and 
goose, and smoothing-board, did the same thing. 
Their example was followed by the poker and 
tongs, and, at last, by all the furniture in the 
apartment.—The whole were dancing, both the 
living and the dead ; and the longer they danced, 
the more violent and unruly their gesticulations 
became. 

But och, what a pity! this fine party was in a 
moment blown up by Judy, who suddenly opened 
the door of her own room, and popped her mea- 
gre, ill-natured face into the shop. All at once 
the music stopped : Terence leaped down alarm- 
ed from the shop-board, and poker, tongs and fur- 
niture, tumbled headlong to the ground. There 
was not a sow! in the room who preserved a par- 
ticle of coolness except the ould gentleman, who 
kept his temper and spirits marvelously well, and 
neither showed any signs of fear nor passion. 
need not tell you that when Judy saw all these 
pretty goings on she was mightily bamboozled. 
She did not know what to make of it, and gazed 
like a stuck pig upon the scene which lay before 
her. But she soon made up her mind how to act, 
and, laying hold of the poker, she advanced to 
Terence 


the light of day into his pumskull. Terence, like 
a wise man, slunk behind his honor, and left him 
to bear the first brunt of the engagement ; and, 
when Judy came on, the ould gentleman kept be- 
tween her and her husband, and saved the tailor’s 
skin from whatever compliments were charitably 
intended for it.—But this would not do for Judy, 
who swore by the rowley-powley and the tumbling 
Tom, that if she could’n’t have her will of the one 
she would have it of the other. So she struck the 


of the sconce ; but he only laughed at it—and so 
did Terence ; for a iong black horn sprouted out 
from the gentleman’s head, at the very spot where 
he received the blow. Judy was not slow in re- 
peating the compliment upon the other side, when 
a second horn, precisely the same as the first came 
instantly forth. As for the blows, they did not 
harm him a bit; and he laughed them off as if 
he had been strack by a feather. 

When Judy saw this, she smelt a rat; she 
smoked his reverence, and thought it would be no 
ways inconsistent with her valor to sound a par- 
ley, and, if possible, mdke a safe retreat. Poor 
sowl, she got alarmed ; for the gentleman had not 
only a couple of horns stuck out from his head, 
but his eyes, as they shone through the glasses of 
his spectacles, were like red-hot iron; and, in ad- 
dition, she perceived for the first time, that he had 
a long tail, and was cloven-footed. ‘Saint Peter, 
help me now !’ said she ; for as sure as my name 
is Judy O'Flaherty, you are the devil himself; and 
the sooner I take myself off from you the better.’ 
When she spoke these words, she made towards 
her own room, in the hope of getting fairly in, and 
of bolting his reverence and her husband as fairly 
out. But the ould gentleman was too quick for 
her, for he placed himself opposite to the door ; 
‘Terence still keeping his station comfortably at 
his back. Then he began again to play upon the 
fiddle; and Judy, inspite of her teeth, got into the 

"middle of the fluor, and commenced dancing about 
in all directions, as if she were bewitched. And 
no sooner had she begun to dance, than Terence 
did the same thing ; and the poker, the tongs and 
the rest of the furniture, recommenced their ould 
pranks, and danced as briskly as at first! In vain 
did Judy weep, and shriek, and tear her hair in 
agony; she was compelled to dance; there was 
no help for her pitiful case: dance she must, by 
hook and crook, so long as his worship—God 
bless him !—played upon his fiddle. 

‘Now, Terence,’ said the ould gentleman, after 
a little time, ‘will you open the door, and Judy and 

“I will take a dance by ourselves in the open air 7 
—But see my dear child, that you keep to the 
house, and don’t be following after us.’ 


ed than ever, and prayed to Terence, as he valued 
her sowl, not to do what his reverence desired 


ed potatue, and he 
man playing upon'the fiddle, and out after him 


went Judy, tearing her cheeks and dancing, in the 
extreme of terror and amazement. As soon as 


light; and he saw them first dance down his 








again in my presence, by the powers, f shall ' bit of moving itself when [ am well plaised.’ 





‘the fiddle and Judy’s shrieks shortly afterwards 


Tj trusted than fresh-caught monkeys—which the 


with the intention, no doubt, of letting 1’m right, so take warning in time. 


worthy ould men an infernal whack on one side | T 


Now, when Judy heard this, she got more alarm- 


him ; but Terence, as he valued her sowl a frost- 
; the door in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Out then passed the ould gentle- 


they were out, Terence stood at the door to ob- 
serve whither they were bound. It was moon- 


— 
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then they got into the bog beyond it; but where| 
they went after that he could not tell, for they soon | 
melted in the gloom of night; and the sound of 


dissolved in the distance. But before they had 


gone tuo far to be heard, he was reminded of the 
buckskin breeches he had-on, and called aloud to 
inquire if his reverence would not take them along 


with him. ‘Och! no, Terence ; keep them to 
yourself, and wear them, like a good boy—and 
my blessing be with you.’ Such was the answer 
of the worthy ould gentleman who danced away 
with the wife of Terence O'Flaherty. 

On hearing this, and being assured of his rid- 
dance, ‘Terence laughed himself to death with joy ; 
and tumbling into bed, clothes and all, he slept 
soundly till the light of morning, peering in at his 
window, awakened him. ‘The first thing he did 
was to look for his wife, lest the gentleman might 
have got tired of her, and she might have taken it 
into her head to come back ; but no Judy was to 
be seen, dead or alive. Ie then began to exam- 
ine whether he still had on the buckskin breeches 
which he made for his reverence, but they were 
gone too; and he found to his surprise, that in- 
stead of them, he had got on the corduroy breeches 
of Father O’Phelim. How this happened, neith- 
er the tailor himself, nor any man, woman, or 
child, in Kilrandy ever could tell, but so it is ; and 
I give the story as it was related to me by Ter- 
ence’s own mouth. He gave it as bis own opin- 
ion, that the thing was done by a miracle, and ! 
am free to coniess that this is my opinion likewise. 
There is something else which I must mention ; 
—and it is this, a report of Judy O’Fiaherty hav- 
ing been seen three months after, in company with 
a corporal of the Connaught rangers, who was 
seen lurking about the house the very night she 
danced away with the ould gentleman. But I 
dop’t believe any of them things ; and, how, in the 
name of the saints, could I? seeing that Terence 
swore upon his Bible that he saw her go off in the 
way I have circumstantially related. All I have 
got to say is, that if she really danced off in this 
manner, there is no great likelihood that we shall 
ever see her again in Kilrandy 3 and, for the sake 
of poor Terence and my story, I hope we never 
may. 





ADDRESSED TO THE SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 


‘¢ To be thus, is nothing, 
But to be safely thus !?’. re. 


I never knew a good fellow, in all my life, that 
was not, some way or other, the dupe of women. 
One man is an ass unconsciously ; another, with 
his eyes open; but all, that are good for any 
thing, are saddled and bridled in some way, and 
at some time or other. 

After we have abused women—which we all of 
us do—and found out that they are no more to be 


best of us are very likely to do ;—after all, what 
does it come to but this—that they are the devil’s 
plagues of our lives—and we must have them. — 
For, if you are “five and twenty, or there- 
abouts,” and good for any thing, you'll certainly 
become attached to some woman ; and you'll find 


attachment, never flatter yourselves that you are 
certain to get “ tired” of any woman with whom 
you constantly associate. Denend upon it, you 
are a great deal more likely to become very inex- 
tricably fond of her. Kick it all out of doors, the 
stale trash, that men are naturally “ indifferent” 
to their wives. How the deuce should a fine 
woman be the worse for being one’s wife? And 
are there not five hundred good reasuns to every 
body but a puppy, why she must be the better ? 
hen, as you must all of you be married, suffer in 
respectable company. 

Marry! boys—it’s a danger; but though it is 
a danger, it is the best, It is adanger! I always 
feel thankful when a man is hung for killing his 
wife ; because I should not choose to kill a wife 
of my own—and yet the crying of the “ dying 
speech,” “ for the barbarous and inhuman mur- 
der !” &c. &c. is a sort of warning to her—as one 
rat, losing his tail in the rat-trap, frightens the 
whole granary full that are left. But though mar- 
riage is a danger, nevertheless, hazard it. Be- 
tween evils, boys! you know the proverb ?— 
choose the least. Marry, I say, all and each of 
you !—T'ake wives ; and take them in good time. 
And then seeing that you would, one and all of 
you, have wives—comes the question, “how you 
should go about to get them ?” ‘ 

Then, in the first place, I shall assume, that he 
who reads this paper, and marries, marries for a 
wife. Because, if he wants a “ fortune” to boot, 
or an “ office,” or to be allied to 4 “ respectable 
family,” par excellence, the case is out of my me- 
tier ; he had better apply to an attorney at once. 
Don’t make these things indispensable, any of 
you, if you can help it. For the fortune, a hun- 
dred to one, when you get it, if it does not. aver- 
ride you with “settlements,” and “trusts,” and 
whole oceans of that sort of impertinence, which 
every proper man «hould keep clear of. No wo- 
man ought to be able to hold property indepen- 
dent of her husband. And if that is not the law, 
all I can say is, that it ought to be so. Then, for 
the “ office”—it is very well to have an office 
where you can get one—but it must be the very 
devil to have the donor eternally, all your life 
afterwards, reminding you how you came by it. 
And, for the “ respectable family,” why, shut the 
book this minute, and don’t have the impudence 
to read another line that I write, if you would’nt 
quoit a brother-in-law that was “an eternal office 
holder, or office distributor,” with one impetus, 
from Georgia to Maine, just as soon as a kinsman 
that was a clerk in a lottery office—provided he 
deserved it, or you took it into your head that it 
was convenient to do it! Besides, a nice woman 
is worth all the money in the bank. What would 
you do with it, after you had it, but give it all for 
one? Please your taste, my children; and so 
that you get an honest woman and a pleasing one, 
take no care for the remainder. 

Now, in making marriage, as jn making love 
—and indeed in making most other things—the 
beginning it is, that is the difficulty. Bat the 
French proverb about beginnings—« C’est le pre- 
mier pas qui * goes more literally to the 
arrangement of marriage; as our English well 
illustrates the condition of love,— Thao step 





tatoe garden, which stood in the front of the house ; 


ee ae 


Po- | over, the rest is easy.’ Because, in the marrying 


And for the} 





affair, it is, particularly, the “first step” that 


VOL. XI. 


“ costs”—as to your cost you will (i. if that step 
happens to go the wrong way. And most men, 
when they go about the business of wedlock, ow. 
ing to some strange delusion, begin the affair at 
the wrong end. ‘They take a fancy to the white 





arms — sometimes only to kid gloves\—or to the 
neat ancles of a peculiar school girl 3 and con- 
chije, from these premises, that’ she is just the 


woman of the world to scold a house full uf ser- 
vants, and to bring up a dozen children! ‘This 
is a convenient deduction: but not always a safe 
one. Pleasant, like Dr. Maculloch’s deductions 
in his Political Economy, but generally wrong.— 
“ Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustliny 
of silk betrap the poor heart,” as Shakspeare says 
&e. Xe. “to woman!” Implying thereby, that 
red sashes and lace flounces are but as things 
transitory ; and that she who puts ornaments of 
gold and siiver upon her own head may be a 
“crown to her husband”’—and yet not exactly 
such a “ crown” as king Solomon meant a virtu- 
ous woman should be. A word to the wise should 
be enough. ‘There are some particular qualities 
now and then very likely to lead a gentleman, on 
thewudden, to make a lady his wile; and, alter 
she has become so, very likely again to make hin 
wish that they had made her any body else’s. 


SUNDAY IN PARIS. 
From ‘ Notes of a Traveller,’ published in the Episcopal Watchman. 

There is little, in the appearance of Paris on a 
Sunday morning, to remind one that it is a day of 
rest. The shops are generally open ; the markets 
are generally thronged ; carts, and drays, and all 
sorts of vehicles, designed for the tradsportation of 
merchandize, are in motion ; buying and selling, 
and manual labor, proceed as usual ; there is rest 
neither for man nor beast. In the afternoon, the 
shops are generally closed—labor is suspended, 
and the remainder of the day is devoted to plea- 
sure. Few of those who go to the churches, ap- 
pear to have any other motive than amusement, 
They walk about the aisles, gazing at the pictures, 
and listening to the soleam music of the mass ; 
and go away when they are tired. Those whom 
I have seen really engaged in worship, appeared 
to belong to the lower classes ; and with the ex- 
ception of these few, the persons you see in 
church are merely spectators, attracted thither by 
curiosity, or to pass an idle half hour before they 
go tO promenade in the gardens. Ifthe mass 
were stripped of some of its mummery, of the 
perpétual changes of posture—its frequent bow- 
ings and crossings, and waving of censers; and 
above all, if it was performed in a language intel- 
ligible to the common people ; it could not fail to 
be an impressive service. As it is, the chanting of 
the white-robed priests, accompanied with various 
instruments ; among which, the deep and mourn- 
ing tones of the serpent, and the startling blasts of 
the trombone predominate ;—with now and then 
a burst from the mighty organ of Notre Dame, 
cannot be listened to with indifference by one who 
has an ear and soul for solemn music. The 
churches in Paris swarm with beggars, whose im- 
portunities are exceedingly annoying. Experience 
has taught them, that the offices of devotion open 
the heart and hand to charity. 

Perhaps a more lively idea may be conceived 
of the manner in which Sunday is observed, or 
rather disregarded, in this gay city, by the fol- 
lowing incident, in which I was undesignedly im- 
plicated, than by any general remarks By a 
mistake which might naturally enough occur to 
one, journeying from place to place, and hav- 
ing his mind occupied by a variety of objects. 
T had lost a day in my reckoning, and Sun- 
day came, when I supposed it to be Saturday. 
Having some business to transact, I breakfasted as 
usual at a cafe, and repaired to the booksellers, 
all of whose shops I found open. The streets 
and quays were thronged as at other times ; the 
stores were all open; the market places were 
crowded with buyers and sellers; and in no quar- 
ter did there appear the least cessation of business, 
to remind an observer of the fourth command- 





_ ment, that he was violating the day of rest. After 


being engaged till dinner time, [ went out in 
search of retreshment. The sound of labor was 
dying away—the tradesmen were closing their 
shops—the bells of Notre Dame were pealing 
forth, and large groups of well-dressed citizens 
were collecting in the Gardens and Boulevards.— 
Presuming that it might be the day of some festi- 
val in the Romish calendar, I made inquiry, and 
was answered that it was Sunday / 





The following anecdote we find in a note to a re- 
view of the Atlantic Souvenir, in the New York 
Critic. We heard the editor, Mr. Leggett, men- 
tion the fact last summer ; but did not feel author- 
ized to give it publicity : itis however, worth in- 
sertion.—U. S. Gazette. 

‘As an evideace of the liberality of these gentle- 
men, we cannot refrain from relating the following 
circumstance: ‘The editor of this paper had writ- 
ten a tale, (called “The Rifle,’) which, being at the 
time under the pressure of pecuniary want, he was 
about disposing of to the editor of a periodical in 
this city, for the sum of eight dollars; bat receiv- 
ing a letter from Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, so- 


liciting a cor.tribution for their forthcoming Souve- 


nir, (1828 ) he transmitted it to them, asking nine 
dollars for it, apd stating that the better part of 
three days had been occupied in composing it. In 
reply to this letter, he received a communication 
from them inclosing sixty-dollars.’ 


Power of Eloquence.—The accomplished 
sceptic, Chesterfield, was present when Whitefels 
presented the votary of sin under the figure of a 
blind beggar led by a little dog. The dog had 
broken his string. The blind cripple, with his 
staff between both hands, groped his way uncon- 
scious to the side of a precipice. As he felt 
with his staff, it dropped down the descent too 
deep to send back anecho. He thought it on the 
ground, and bending forward, took one careful 
step to recover it. But he trod on vacancy, poised 
for a moment, and as he feil head Chester- 
field sprung from his seat, exclaiming, ‘By heav- 
ens he is gone.’ 








A large party of soldiers surprised two resar- 
rection men (stealers «f dead bodies) in a eburch- 
yard. ‘The officer seized one of them and asked 
him what he had to say for himself. ‘Say,’ he 
answered, ‘why, that we came here to raise a 
eorpee and not a regiment. 
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Richmond Enquirer and General Jackson.—It seems 
that the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer has been re- 
quested to conduct an administration (Jackson) paper at 
the seat of government ; and rumours of his assent have 
been heard. We think the following article from his En- 
quirer, relating to this subject, will be interesting. Its 
whole tone is creditable to Mr. Ritchie, if we may believe 
him to be sincere, and we know no grounds for supposing 
the contrary. Certainly, General Jackson ought aot io 
our opinion, to have ever been regarded as a candidate for 
our highest magistracy ; and we firmly believe that not 
one in ten thousand of those whose votes he will receive, 
would have selected him as their true and free choice.— 
The history of his life must have excluded him from bigh 
Consideration, were there not spread widely amongst us, 
a lethargic indifference to the qualifications of our public 
men for office ;—an omen of sure if not impending evil. 
Nevertheless, Jackson is to be our President ; and with 
all his faults, he has qualities which may make him 
a most useful man. He is placed in circumstances 
where the strength of Hercules may do much, though 
Hercules be not the wisest of the gods. Let him have 
some honesty and common sense, and it is enough. The 
offences of the Augean stable which he mcy cleanse, are 


rank and obnoxious to the most unsusceptible sense. He 
caprot fill the mouths ef the hundred-headed monster, 
Faction, whose ravening cry not only echoes through all 
the walks of public and social life, but vexes even the re- 
_ treats of domestic privacy ; then let him manfully meet 
the foe that will surely assail him, and he may expend 
there all his fighting propensities, and the »arder the 
blow he deals, the better. If Jackson be not, to use Mr. 
Ritchie's words, “ blinded by passion or seduced by am- 
bition,” his hardihood may yet win him a great name.— 
And we sincerely hope that it will. 


“The Editor of the Enquirer has never had the slight- 
est intention of removing to the city of Washington. To 
— —e have been held out—and to the 
strong appeals for which he has been indebted more to the 
good opinion of his friends than to his own deserts, he 
has promptly and uniformly declared, that he has not the 
least desire to change his situation; that he could not 
think of leaving his friends in his native state, to whom 
he was dearly and deeply attached ; that whatever prom- 
ises of support might be held out to him by his political 
friends, to draw him to the metropolis of the Union, he 
could never consent to become the dependant of any par- 
ty, or the organ of any administration. 

. “We admit, that it is vastly important at this moment 
to have a press at the city of Washi that will dare 
to speak the truth to the Court and to the people—that, 
wearing the badge of no man’s livery, will go directly for 
the country and constitution—that will labour to cleanse 
the Augean Stable, advocate the cause of reform through 
all the recesses of corruption, and attempt to bring back 
the Government to the limitations, the economy, the sim- 
plicity, the purity, which characterised the administration 
of * — Such a paper might admonish the Ad- 
ministration w it went wrong, support its meas- 
ures when they continued right. Such a press might co- 
eperate with Andrew Jackson in all the measures which 
he may propose for the good of his country—and scarce- 
ly did any man in this country ever have such powerful 
inducements to promote the good of the nation as Andrew 
Jackson has. He is the people's candidate, and the peo- 
ple’s choice. They have raised him to the most honoura- 
ble office in the world—his loftiest ambition must be sat- 
isfied. What motive should he have to swerve him from 
the path of bis duty? He has no children to provide for 
—his private estate is ample enough to gratify all his 
wants. If then he has a just sense of his own true glory, 
he will devote his best energies to his d 





moral courage te encounter the full of his 
situation. But if, blinded by passion, or seduced by ambi- 
tion, he should forget the high destiny to which he is invited, 
then will it become necessary fora free press at the seat of 

to speak with a tongue, and to arouse 
the people by its “ most mirac organ.” The Repub- 


lican party have a right to 
watch over and protect it; and to require that it should 
be i nt of men in power, and dependent alone 
the people. 

‘¢ But our humbler lot lies in a different direction. We 
must leave the conducting of such a paper to men who 
are younger and better qualified than ourselves. Yet it is 
equally evident, that the press in Virginia is not destined 
to be without its ibility or its uses. Sheis to oc- 
cupy no inconsiderable character in the drama which is 
to commence.” 





Mr. Colman and the Hartford Convention.—The ques- 
tion has recently been very vigorously debatcd between 
Mr Dwight of the New York Daily Advertiser, and Mr 
Colman of the Evening Post, whether the latter gentle- 
man, at the time of the Convention being in session at 
Hartford, “ claiming to be'a representative of some per- 
sons in New York, requested to be admitted as a member 
ofthe Convention.” The controversy is enlivened with 
the phrases, “ this is false,” “a distinct and specific false- 
hood,” 1 will strip “ Mr D. as bare as an unfledged bird,” 
and other complimentary expressions of similar import. 
Each of the parties has written to persons likely to 
have a knowledge of the facts, and the result seems to be 
that Mr. Colman did not request to be admitted as a mem- 
ber representing any body of citizens. The ground of his 
resentment seems, however, to be Mr Dwight's stating 
that his request was denied “ for reasons that need not be 
stated!” As to the Hartford Convention, he says, 


“I perceive by some of the letters from my friends, that 
they have been made to believe that [ have condemned 
the proceedings of that body. But [ take this opportunity 
to inform them, that so far from that being the fact, I have 
always, both in public and private, borne testimony to their 
pure and upright intentions, and any enemy, 
however inveterate, to produce from the files of the Eve- 
ning Post, a single sentiment of my own, or from any 

pen, censuring the gentlemen who composed that 
assembly, some of whom I am proud to call my personal 
and intimate fri tlemen of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, individual and political, who would do honour to any 
station in life however elevated, and to any country or 
age, ancient or modera.” 


We notice this subject principally for the purpose of 
introducing the following letter from Mr Otis to Mr 
Dwight, the pleasantry and brilliancy of which makes 
quite a contrast to the angry tone and harsh terms used 
by the parties themselves. 


Boston, Oct. 15th, 1828. 
Dear Sir—In your letter of the 10th, the receipt . of 
which has been delayed by my absence, you inform me, 
that you had stated—I presume in your paper, “ that Mr. 
Coleman came to Hartford at the meeting of the Conven- 
tion as the representative of some persons in New-York, 
desiring to be admitted as a member of that body, but 
that for reasons which it was not necessary to state—he 
was not received as such.” And you request me to inform 
you, whether “ [ have any recollection of the subject men- 
tioned.” —It is not in my power to confirm your statement 
in precise terms as made by you. I well remember that 
Mr. Coleman made us a visit during the sittings of the 
Convention, and that authorised a belief of his having come 
with the privi at the of distinguished individ: 
uals of the Federal party in New-York, to see how the land 
laid, and to make us acquainted with the sentiments of our 
riends, and the posture of affairs in that State—lI have no 
to think that he expected or desired to be admitted 
a member, nor that he brought formal credentials from 
any meeting. My impression is, that he letters to 
Mr. Cabol, but of this [ am not certain. However that 
might be, Mr. Coleman's relationship to the Federal par- 
ty in New-York, as a sealous and talented editor, was 
sufficient to assure him a friendly and cordial reception 
by aus. This he experienced, and he was fully informed 
of the general views and sentiments of the members. On 
ei - poe nS 
ap, ,and as we presumed, @ cordial coincidence and 
4 our proposed course. 
t you some informal discourse the 
members on the propriety of inviting Mr. Coleman to at- 


tend the sittings of the Coavention, is altogether probable.| 
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My belief is that he would have been so invitud, had he 
represented any organized meeting of respectable individ- 
uals of the party. You well know that nothing was there 
agitated requiring even temporary secrecy for any other 
reason than the inexpediency of impairing the interest of 
the final report by daily anticipation. Nothing certainly 
of a higher temperature, than the general tone of the Ev- 
cuing Post. Nothing which might not be proclaimed from 
the house top by the voice of the Patriot, und proudly 
contrasted with sentiments and resolutions, now constant- 
ly fulminated in another quarter by the revilers of the 
Hartford Convention. We did not attempt “to calculate 
the value of the Union,” but merely to suggest and recom- 
mead the ways and means for its defence. All this is evi- 
dent on your record of the private and public proceedings. 
Still for the reason mentioned, it was proper to prescribe 
some regulation for admissicn to the Sittings, and for this 
reason only, Mr. Coleman not being within it, was not iu- 
vited into the very bosom of the conspiracy. 

In regard to using my name, [ persuade myself that up- 
on reading this letter to Mr. Colman, such explanations 
will follow between you, aa will render any public use of 
it unnecessury. There is nothing in it which is not hon- 
ourable to him. Time was when he would be gratified and 
flattered by testimony of the estimation in which he stood 
with that Convention. I know of no reason for conclud- 
ing that his sentiments on this subject are changed. I see 
his paper but occasionally, and though I am told, the spray 
of his ink, when he writes currente calamo, sometimes 
sprinkles the hem of my garment, sny feelings and recol- 
lections respecting him are entirely amicable and kind. 

I certainly am disinclined to have my name used in an 
newspaper controversy. You are aware that a bountiful 
allotment of the odium attached to the Hartford Conven- 
tion has been heaped upon me—and that a portion of the 
old federal party, when they ceased to have occasion for 
my services, thought it wise policy to give me up to ap- 
pease the angry gods of the old democracy, whose favors 
their new leaders were ambitious to conciliate, and whose 
resentment I had incurred as the putative father of their 
own offspring. Since that time I have cherished of choice a 
retirement, at first forced on me by necessity, and remained 
a passive though not indifferent spectator of the 
masquerade in which men of all parties are jumbled : with 
no disposition to ap, var myself iu the visors or dominos of 
any. I merely indulge the hope, that when they unmask 
they will not draw swords, to the danger and annoyance 
of the bystanders as well as of themselves. It cannot 
therefore be supposed that J would at this moment wish 
to promote new invectives against the Convention and 
myself. The very name is the “ Tally ho,” at the sound 
of which, the “ hounds are all out,” to which ‘my political 
carcase was thrown by the friends in whose service I fell, 
and though they have preyed upon it till nothing remains 
but the bones, my ghost, which has learnt to love the 
shade, prefers that these should not be disturbed by put- 
ting them on a new scent. Still, if after your communi- 
cation to Mr. Coleman, you should what I have 
said as material to vindicate yourself from a charge of 
“wilful falsehood,” I do not feel that I have a right, 
through dread of so harmless a thing as newspaper abuse, 
to inhibit you from using it as you . 

T am, dear sir, respectfully and with esteem, 

Your ob’dt servant, H. G. OTIS. 

Theodore Dwight, Esq. 


Suffolk Bank System.—The present system of frequent 
returns of bank-notes for redemption, in specie, or what 
is known as the Suffolk Bank System, is at present a sub- 
ject of less interest, certainly of much less excitement and 
exasperation than formerly ; but it is still of sufficient in- 
terest and importance to occupy some space among the 
current topics, and we accordingly very cheerfully insert 
the following. communication received from a friend ; and, 
at the same time, though we are not strenuous partisans in 





our readers a more full view of the subject, state some of 
the reasons offered in recommendation of it by those who 
lean in its favour. 


takes place under the present ‘system, would be advan- 
tageous or even safe. Every body knows that the amount 


immediately, the. bills of any bank which makes an exces- 
sive emission, and this is precisely the operation of the 
present system; whereby the community is saved from 


a Massachusetts bank-note now, knows that he money, 


currency of the state, as they undoubtedly ought to be, 
they are current at a great distance and in great amount, 


Unless you exonerate banks from the liability to 
their bills with specie, which is universally acknowledged 
to be inexpedient, except in cases of the most trying public 
exigency, such as occasionally occurred in the Colonial 
and Provincial times, the amount of bills put into circu- 
lation ought to depend upon the ameunt of specie on 
hand, which compared to that of the bills in circulation, is 
the greatest at the time of the semmi-annual bank returns, 
and any one who will look at these returns, will be con- 
vinced that the amount of bills now kept in circulation is 
as great as the metalic currency can safely bear; the 
former being from two to three times the latter. 

Another very material advantage of the present system 
is its saving the community from the embarrassments and 
destructive revulsions and crashes ensuing upon excessive 
credits, occasioned by excessive emissions of paper ; which 
lead people to engage in enterprises into which they are 
allured by a supposed plenty of capital, and a temporary 
facility in obtaining loans, until those issues are checked 
and curtailed, as they inevitably must be sooner or later, 
when all at once the business of a great many undertak- 
ers is arrested and broken up, the mechanics and labourers 
employed by them are thrown out of business, and dis- 
tress and ruin spread through the community. 

A very large portion of the community, have changed 
their opinion upon this subject ; seeing the advantages of 
a quick and frequent redemption of bills, and feeling the 
security of a good and undoubted circulating medium, 
they have come to favour a system to which they were 
formerly opposed. : 

It is said that the trade and prosperity of Boston are 
injured by this system ; but we never need to apprehend 
any permanent disadvantage from preserving a sound 
currency and guarding the stability of monied institutions. 
The talking abcut and believing in the deadness of trade, 
decay, dilapation, grass growing in the streets, &c. has 
become habitual, it is a theme that has been harped upon 
in Boston in the most plaintive strains for at least twenty 
years, during which time the business, population, and 
wealth of the place have doubled. Many persons in easy 
circumstances, who are annually adding some thousands 
to their property, are sincerely in a state of utter despair 

for this sinking, decaying city, which they believe, not 
merely to be nodding to its ruin, but to be already ruined, 
—itis all over with us—and nothing remains but for 


the evidences are too strong to leave them long in doubt. 
Others again, and those more numerous, although they 
do not consider the catastrophe as having yet become a 
matter of history, still make it a perpetual subject of 
prophecy, which is to be speedily fulfilled in con- 


a good ground of some apprehension, but the state pos- 





y | them, whe have been the most extensively concerned in 
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the state, in Vermont, New York, and Conneczicut, un- 


willing to loan money to a trader, who intends to pay it 
away in Boston, for fear the bilis should be immediately 
returned through the Suffolk Bank. This cause, no doubt, 
has a partial and temporary iuflueuce iv diverting some 
trade to New York, but it will be only partial and only 
temporary ; for the system has precisely the same effect 
at New York as in Boston. 
occurred recently. 


Of this a particular instance 
A trader of Vermont obtained a loan 
at a bank in his neighbourhood, upon condition that he 
should pay away the bills in New York, which he did, 
and, after stopping a day or two there, returned home- 
ward by the way of Boston, where he was requested to 
take charge of a parcel of bills and present them for re- 
demption at the bank in his neighbourhood ; on inspec- 
tion of which, he recognized it to be his own bank loan, 
being the identical parcel of bill he had carried to New 
York. The directors of that bank have accordingly dis- 
covered that they may as well Joan their bills to be passed 
off in Boston as New York. The stockholders in the dis- 
tant banks, especially those who reside in Boston and set 
up a bank in some remote corner, will be disobliged by 
this course of circulation, and they have soie reason, 
since it cuts off one means of speculation; but some of 


this kind of speculation, instead of complaing at having 
lost it, say they are much obliged to the banks for having 
indulged them in it so long, and they very cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in the system which cuts it off. And why should 
it not be cut off? What possible reason is there that a 

















sity by the example of other cities; Edinburgh has one, 
and so has Glasgow, and Dublin, and London is to have 
one ; and then, in our own country, New-York and Balti- 
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counts, because their customers wish money in cousidera- Here the company were alarmed by a terrified ¢ 
ble sums, chiefly to pay in Buston, in which case it is from Mr Croak, who ejaculated, ‘Heaven have — 
almost immedintel returned and the specie demanded, ; Upon us ! did you hear that whierme noise sting 
and they on the other hand, partly from necessity, and | again ' there's something wrong in the boiler—if jz —— 
partly from motives of retaliation, are on the alert to pick | we shall all be in heaven in five miuates.’—The Lord for 
up Boston bills or notes payable in Boston, that they may | bid '" ejaculated two or three voices, while others began 
answer the drafts upon them as far as possible without | to scream, and were preparing to quit their places, when 
drawing the specie trom their vaults. ‘The hiod of circu- | the steward informed them that it was nothing in the 
lation, however, which this warfare produces, it must be | world but the spare steam which they were letting of 
confessed, affurds an argument in favour of rail-roads | ‘Ay, so they always say, resumed Croak with an incredu- 
stretching iuto the interior in every direction, which has | lous tone and woe-begone look ; ‘but it was just the same 
hitherio been negiccted. on board the American steam-boat that I was telli 

Will some of those who understand the subject, explain | of—fitty-two souls sitting at dinner, laughing and cha’ = 
how it is, that the preseat system operates for the public | for all the world as we are now, when there comes a whis 
gvod,—to us it is ‘very mysterious.’ H.&J. | such as we heard a while ago,—w hy, there it is once more. 
—and bang! up blew the boiler—fourteen people scalded 
to death—large pieces of their flesh found upon the banks 
receive the sollowing communication has a just view of|of the river, and a little fiager picked up neat day in an 
the subject ; if he has not, some other will, no doubt, set a omg by —— — — known to bethe 

“ey pr a : ‘ 6. on alar ies a 
hie right. The expediency of getting up a new seminary | dare say we shall escape any scalding * a 
in Boston will evidently depend very much upon its plan cabin, and so we shall only go to the bottom smack! le- 
and ubject ; and as we have not yet learned these distinct- | deed we may arrive safe—they do sometimes and | wish 
ly, we have formed no definite opinion on the subject, a io ar ny oe ay hee & party of pleasure more 
circumstance which we should hardly think worth men- er Aa — upon the gloomy side of things 


— when we are all happy together (here another groa 
tioning but for the purpose of preventing the inference | { hope haven't said any thing lower the ne * 


which might otherwise be made from our insertion of the company.’ ; 
—“ ‘There's no occasion,’ cried Smart, ‘for | saw the stew- 
ard putting water into every bottle of brandy.’ The laugh 

Boston University. I have seen something in the | excited by this bon-mol tended in some degree to dissipate 
papers abouta Boston University, for which there are a|the alarm and gloom which the beding Mr Croak had 
multitude of reasons, for, besides that education is a fine | been infusing into the party ; and Smart, by way of forti- 
thing and all that, we are stimulated to get up the Univer- | fying their courage, bade them remark that the sailors 
were obviously under no sort of apprehension. *Ay,' re- 

sumed the persevering Mr Croak, ‘they are used to — 
is their business—they are bred to the sea.’—'But 



















We doubt whether our correspendent, from whom we 


of the present system, since it obliges each bank, in order 
to keep its share of circulation, to be constantly calling ,in 


four or five years, it is more convenient to him to borrow 


ciating the same loan over and over again three or four 
times a year. This inconvenience occurs only in cases 
where a loan is not negotiated for so long a time as the 
borrower wishes to use the money. 


sending bills and specie about the country to make the 
exchanges among the banks; but as long as there are 
numerous banks, this trouble and expense must necessa- 


: re tem, if any, on this score, is, that it enhances this incon- 
the question either side, we will, for the purpose of giving | ,enience by making the exchanges, or rather the adjust- 


gate. 


They say, in the first place, that it is a mistake to sup-| 100 We repeat, that we will cheerfully publish any 
pose that a greater emission and circulation of bills than | 14... intended to show, or in fact, showing, it to be a wrong 
system. It is said that some subjects of dissatisfaction and 


a resentment, have recently arisen in relation to it, which 


its means of redeeming them, and it is # great recom | -. dour in the different banks in relation to each other. 
mendation of any system of banking, that it drives back These are questions rather of a private than a public na- 


the risk of loss by the failure of banks. A man who has ' 1to the banks by which they i i 

or what will command it, and not merely a vain promise ;| g two or three years since, the public prints exhibit- 
and this is the reason that these notes have so extended |eq a fierce controversy , 
their circulation ; for besides being the exclusive paper | country Banks, which resulted in 


out of the State, especially in the interior of New York. | one and extending that oftheir own. We did not at the 


more has each a co!lege, and Williamsburgh another.— | don't want to be bread to the fishes, any more than oo 
Why then should aot Bostou have a university? The ouly |!,’ retorted Smart, chuckling at his having the best of the 
difficulty I can see in the way is the want of money to | #onsense. 

build it. We have already a pretty heavy burthen upon| ‘Well,’ exclaimed Mrs Sweetbread, ‘I never tasted such 
our hands ; to say nothing of widening Washington-street, | beer as this—fat as ditch-water ; they should have pat it 
finishing the new bridge, and building the New Market | upon the cullender to let the water run out ; and yet yeu 
Wharf; we still have the Bunker-Hill Monument to com- | have been drinking it, Smart,and never said any thing 
plete, a Rail-Road to make to Albany, or at least to Wor- | about it.'—‘Madam,’ replied the party thus 
Cester, and the botant Schools to establish, besides all the | ing his hand upon his heart, and loc i 


hag - 
look 
expease of suppo rting the East India Missions. This has|™make it a rule never to speak ill of the Led -S anal 





























































bank established at Passamaquoddy, Burlington or Macki- 
naw, should send its promises, to pass as the permanent 
circulating medium of Boston or New York, where the 
people have no means of judging whether these promises 
are to be relied upon? Or that the banks of Boston or 
N. York shou!d send their bills to those places for the same 
purpose, where the people cannot know that the banks which 
make these promises, have any means of fulfilling them? 
It is greatly fur the advantage aud security of the commu- 

















University without funds, the readiest and cheapest meth- |! were to let it exemplify one of Shakspeare’s 


od of doing which is to make it on paper and hang it up in | —Ham-let alone.’ ‘La! you're such a wag,’ cried Mrs 
nity that the bills of every bank, when they get out of the] the Mayor and Aldermen's Room, by the side of the New Hoggins, ‘there’s no — up to you; but if you don't 
proper sphere of its circulation and business, should be| Market, and the buildings that are not at the bottom of the | like the ham, takes slice of this edge-bone—nothing's bet- 
immediately returned Common. One odjection to this plan is, that there seems | ter than cold beef.'—‘{ beg your ’ 


There is one v to be no reason why the Mayor and Aldermen should have | the indefatigable joker—‘cold beef's better than nothing — 
i inconvenience resulting from the operation e er ing 


the exclusive use of the University, as they have had of | Ha! ha! ha!’ 

the said buildings mot at the bottom of the Common, ever | “How do you find yourself now, my darling ?’ said Mrs 
since they were ‘put up. To give this University all the | Cleaver to her son, who had been driven below by a show- 
possible chances of celebrity, usefulness and show, it ought | er, and kept his hat on because, as he said, his ‘'air was 
to be on terra firma, a solid affair of Quincy granite, or at | quite vet.'—*Vy, mother, l have been sick as a cat, but I'm 
least bricks and mortar. And this I think may be accom- | bang up now, and so peckish that I feel as if I could heat 
plished without hokjing a ladies’ fair, or disbursing one | aay thing. —‘Then just warm these potatoes,’ said Smart, 
cent in any other way, and I will state to you my plan for | handing the dish, ‘for they are almost cold.’—‘I'll thank 
this purpose, which is avery good and feasible one, upon | You not to run your rigs upon =a the young Cock- 
condition that my name shall be mentioned every year at | 9¢y, looking glumpish, ‘or I shall fetch you a vipe with 
the annual commencement, as one of the principal bene- | this here hash-stick. fone gives you a hinch, you take a 
factors. By lookiny at the map of London you will see | hell.'—‘Never mind him, my dear,’ cried his mother, ‘eat 
that, in whatever part you place a University, it will still | this mutton-chop, it will do you good ; there's no gravy, 
be some two or three: miles from some other parts. Now for Mr Smart has all the sauce to himself. Haw! haw ! 


Harvard University iss only this distance from Boston, but | haw !'—‘Very good!’ exclaimed the latter, clapping bis 
it isnot in Boston. But as Mahomet said of the mountain, | hands, ‘egad! Ma’am, you are as good a wag 88 your own 
if it will not come to- us we will go to it, so if the double chin.’ This was only ventured in a low teneef 
will not come to Bos ton, let Boston go to that ; just extend | Voice, and, as the fat dame was at that moment 
the limits of the towin so as to include Cambridge, and you | the plate to her son, it was fortunately unheard, 
then have a Bostom University already made to your | being still rather giddy, contrived to let the chop fl 
hands. W. the an occurence at which Mr Smart declasel be 
was not in the least surprised, as the young mas, Ghee 
ale first he came into the cabin, looked uncommonly 
Licuts asp Suapes or Excuisn Lire.—This is the/| fallen. Dick, however, had presently taken a ne 
title of a book just received by our booksellers. The name | table, and began attacking the buttock of beef with 
may be intended as a parody on the ‘Lights and Shades vigour and vivacity, protesting he had got a famous’ 
(Scottish Life,’—dut it is alt a ‘ate. fe petite,’ and felt ‘as ungry as an ound.'—‘I never say 
o ttish Liſe, — eres ‘ogether inappropriate, for thing to discourage any body, said Mr Croak, ‘part 
there are no shades in either of these two volumes. They | young people 3, it’s a thing I hate, but other day a fine 
are filled with hu:norous pieces, of every sort, which were | Sate — to his ee very packet, after being see 
originally published in the London New Monthly Maga-|h2ubroke & blood vessel, Sud i tereive beure he oun e 
zine ; and n0 one who has the least capability of being corpte, and a very pretty one he made.’ 
amused can read them without meeting with something | ‘I'm not a going to be choused out of my dinner for all 


its debts and making new loans, and thus shifting its secu- 
rities as often as possible. This is evidently a matter ef 
some inconvenience to borrowers, since, if a man engages 
in a business requiring the use of a borrowed capital for 


the. money once for all, than to be at the trouble of nego- 


Another inconvenience is the trouble and expense of 





rily be incurred, and the only objection to the present sys- 


ment of balances, more frequent and greater in the aggre- 


Such are the views and opinions of the friends of the 


are that,’ replied the youth, munching away w indus- 
that hits him exactly. Malone of wit, will fad a little, try, and at the same time meer” tens ~ Ssmmme 
a very little of tlre finest ; and he who prefers a comforta- | sis porter-pot, it rans.'—‘I doubt that,’ cried Smart.— 
ble chuckle or an open mouthed guffaw, may get some of | ‘I say it does,’ resumed Dick, » ‘the table-cloth is 
ture; and such as are sure to arise under any system,} the richest buffiponery in the world. Two volumes are all of a sop.'—/I'll bet you half-a-crown it doesa't.’ Dene! 
and, if we remember, tightly, were formerly as frequent} rather more thin enough of mere sylluvuty; wwe ome cow ing rounds Wide apaily e*chenged, when Mr Smart, * 
as they have been since the bills began to be regularly| help himself to lais liking and put away the dish for another | men, ĩ I to every one of yor whether the gut bes 
time ;—there: is no fear of its growing flat. —* pempctly still, and nothing has been ronnieg bet 
; e first volu.ne, the following account of x.’ This elicited a at Dick's 
BOSTON BANKS AND COUNTRY BANKS. We take frons th , = muttered, ‘I'm not going to be 

A DINNER ON BOARD THE STEAM-BOAT. out of an ‘alf.crown in that there vay, and vat's mere | 
between the Boston and the ‘Come, Mi's {3uet, Mrs Hoggins, Mrs Sweetbread, Mrs| vont be made a standing joke by no man.'—'l don't se 
the adoption of a system} Cleaver! dinner’s ready ; shall I show you the way down | how you can,’ replied his antagonist Ber bg Bang a4 
of hostility that has ever since been , each return-| to the cabin? we musn’t spoil good victuals though we sitting. —'Vy are you like a case of ketchup cried Dick, 
ing and demanding specie for all the bills can get of are sure of good. company. Lauk ! what a monstrous deal —— become the assailant, and immedi- 
the other, with a view of curtailing the circulation of the] of smoke comes out of the chimney. I suppose they are | ately ng 2 Secon — 
dressing the second course; every thing’s roasted by | box.'—‘Haw ! haw!’ roared mother, ‘bravo, Dick ; 
redeem | time take much interest in the affair, taking it for granted| steam, they sa.y,—how excessively clever! As to Mrs/ well done, Dick! there's a proper rap for you, Mr Smart. 
that what was so ardently contended for by long heads| Dip, since she’s. so high and mighty, she may find her | —Somewhat nettled at this joke, poor as it was, the latter 
and “deep ones too” was a boon worth possession. Our} own waydown. What! she’s afraid of her fine returned to the charge by of Dick why his hat 
confidence, however, has been shaken by the} shawl, I recko:o, though you and I remember, Mrs Hog- | was like a giblet-pie? and after him te guess two 
facts, that after three years trial, while the circulating gins, when her five shilling Welsh-whittle was kept for|or three times in vain, cried ‘because there's a gocee’s 
medium has been doubl: , (we do not attri-| Sunday's church, and good enough too, fer we all know | head in it,’ and instantly set the of the horse- 
bute it all to this cause) the value of stocks, to say the} what her mother was. heavens! here comes Un- | laugh, in which the company joined. he was get- 
least, has not risen nor their dividends been increased.— dertaker Croal:, looking as down in the mouth as the root ting the worst of it, Dick thought it prudent to change the 
While it is pretty certain that the community, and Boston} of my : dolet me get out of his way; I wouldn't | conversation, by observing that it would beckily be ‘igh- 
in particular, has suffered severely by the war. In this| sit next tohim for a rump and dozen, be does tell such | water in —* when they arrived.’—'Then l recom- 

state of things it seems to us a very rational subject of} dismal stories that it quite gives one the blue devils. He| mend you b i 


ẽ 


1 


ag" all means to use some of it,’ said 
enquiry who gains by this unnatural position of our| is like a night-mare, isn’t he, Mr Smart?’ ‘He may be | nacious Mr mast, ‘perhaps it may care your squint. 
ing institut 


banking ; and we deem it incumbent on those like a mare by night, replied —— Both mother and son rose up in wrath at this 
who have been chiefly instrumental in bringing it about to} chuckle, ‘but I consider him more like an ass by day. He! | ty, and there would infallibly been a bourrasgque (as 
expluin how it is that it operates for the public or even for] he! he!’ Looking round for applause at this sally, he | the French say) in the hold, but that there was jest thene 
private good. If the former can be shown, continue it by| held out his elbows, and taking « lady, or rather a female, concussion upon the deck, occasioned by the 
all means, but if neither, it cannot be abendoned too soon.| under each arm, he danced to the hatchway, €x-| fall of the main-boom, and followed by squeaks aad 
Combinations for purposes of monopoly are not often| claiming, “Now Jam ready trussed for table, liver under | screams, of all calibres, from the panic-strichen company 
for the of the whole, nor in this combination of the} one wing and gizzard under the other.’—‘Keep a civil | at the dinner-table. ‘Lord hove mevey apen ao! Ge 
, in the vain hope of increasing their dividends, have| tongue in your head, Mr Smart ; I don't quite understand | ted Croak with a deep groan, ‘it’s all ever with a=? 
we been able to see an exception to the general of being called a lzver—look at the sparks coming out of the are going to the bottom—I like to make the best of ev@y 
all institutions to which corporate powers are granted,| chimney, J deciare I'm frightened to death.’—‘Well, then thing—it’s my way, and therefore hope no lady er geut- 
none probably so vitally affect the pecuniary interest of are of course no longer a liver,’ resumed the facetious | man will be in the least alarmed, for I believe drowning is 
acommunity, as those of banks, and if they be useful at Mr Smart; ‘so we may as well to Mr Croak to bury | » much less painful death than is 
all who can imagine that a combination of them to ob-| you.'—O Gemiioi! don’t talk 


so shocking; [had rather| Having run upon deck at this 


i 
i 


struct the ci ing other bills than their own, should be| never die at all than have such a fellow as that to bury | ofascertaining the nature of the accident, which he 

for the public . If there was any who ever did im-| me.'—Dickey, my dear!’ cried Mrs Cleaver to her s00,| be unattended with the smallest danger, the writer caanet 
agine it, we believe it was indeed imagination, and that it| who was leaning over the ship's side with a most woe-be- detail any more of the conversation that ensued until the 
is fast passing away. Jt is surprising to see how often| gone and emetical expression of countenance, hadn't you | arrival at Calais, which will form the sebject of sactber 
men will collectively countenance and act on principles! better come dowm to dinner? There's a nice silver side 


which as individuals they would spurn as dishonorable and 
unjust. If the distance of the country banks from the 
sea board has the effect to a certain extent to place the 
specie in their vaults beyond the reach of it is 


nd o’ be ef, and the chump end of a line 0’ mutton. 
= “ — hock of bacon, which I dare say will settle 
your stomach.’—~‘O mother,’ replied the young Cockney, 
‘that’ere cold beef-steak and in 





Tus Caszet.—We take great pleasure im recemmend- 
ing to our readers, “The Casket,” for 1829; published 


put me upon thin king of some way of building the new | ing the nam, you see, and yet it would be much better if 


sesses the means, and it is to be hoped the disposition, to |. 


theirnatural right, and only shows that while there are many 
disadvantages there are some advantages peculiar to their 
location. Suppose them equally solvent, and su far as the 
community are concerned, its interests are equally, or in- 
deed in a much greater degree subserved. A country tra- 
der wishes to come to Boston to buy goods once in six or 
twelve months—at such times he wisbes to obtain from 
the nearest bank where they are acquainted with him, and 
with the security he can , & loan of money, to be paid 
in by instalments, with which to buy his goods for cash, 
and that he should be enabled to do this is fur the interest 
of himself, of the bank, and especially of the city merchant 
with whom he deals. Hence it is of much greater import- 
ance to the city merchant to bave a circulating medium 
easily accessible (on ample security ) to his customers than 
to have all the banks of the city soliciting notes to dis- 


count. Let it be accessible to his customers, and it is of 


course accessible to him, 2 in aconsiderable de- 
t 


present system would fain make it appear, the Bostonians 
paid in the shape of premium, it is the merest moonshine. 


Who does not know that the price of goods is always ac- 
* medium whatever it is, and if 


commodated to the circulating 


every body to become convinced of the fact; of which | that circulating medium is one per cent. below the value 
of silver, and they happen to get silver, it is so much gain, 
while the reverse is not loss, because of the scale to which 
their trade is graduated. When a man knows he is to te- 












“ ard—'Who called fur the savages and tumbling negres ” 








vat you put J the 
pocket-handkerchief, vasn't I do believe, for all my 
hinsides are of a work.’ —Tell ‘em it’s a holiday,’ cried 
Smart—‘O dear, U dear!’ continued Dick, 


by Bowles aad Dearborn. This is intended mainly for @ 
use of children ; and “erbaps we say enough of its isersty 
execution in semasking thet we recognize in some of ® 
well-known writers, who have not only caisivsted 


crowd, 
and ‘ 


Well) but Mr Smart,’ cried Mrs Suet, as soon as she hed | The decorations of the Casket, are in design and est 
satisfied the Grst cravings of her appetite, ‘ appropriate : 
fast as those of our | Perfectly neat, and never gaudy or fantastic. Ament 


—— 2— , aad * 
thea wheels go round round i ; | engravings, “the Portrait” from Sir Thomes —_ 


one-horse chay, when Jem Ball drives 
—Why, ma‘amwn, you must 
for saniwiches coda tumbler of negus?” bawled the stew- 


; of makitudes, noc only # 
repeated Mr Smart —‘Yes ma’am, you saw the machine- . sa a we 
, 1 believe—(capital boiled beef)—there’s a thing goes | young in years, whom it is principally intesdel, 
ep - of “ children of a larger growth.” 
remarked open 8 Sv 
— 22 


see, | rencontre of the form with a cart, im the j 





p readers have 
Ah! it’san old trick of Some of oar 

So ma’am, you see they | coincidence of a column os the 
from the fre on to the 
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: ey ToPICS OF THE WEEK. 

“< was recently made, in this city to ‘reorgan- 
ty D yy eremmpt 4 . 

is pe old Republican party ; for which purpose a meet- 
2 Aa at the old Court House on ‘Tuesday evening 
= we a, when sundry speeches were made on both 
* eM ee question, which was finally postponed indefi- 
he * a large majority. Some dispute has since arisen 
* al * what was said at the mecting, and what wasits 
* What is reorganization ? Does it mean that the 
fou ized will vate and act together ? And ifso, 
ing questions ? Are they to pledge themselves to 
m4 — i Jackson’s administration before there is 
ted ws one, and before it is known what will be its prin-, 
nks seipolicy? This object seems to be disclaimed, 
_ gellit may be, for it would be asking very much from 
n, I mof people to propose that they should enter into 
the to support General Jackson and his men and mea- 
+d before knowing who and what they may be. This 
~ be going a step beyond Mr Adams. It was 0 suffi- 
ings reason with him for acting and not deliberating, that 
a president had recommended a measure ; and it is. re- 
” won this measure, even to enter into a previous 
tew- approve and support whatever may be recom- 
ugh or done, by even as good and well tried men as 
me General, and the leaders of him and his followers. 
a Tus construction of reorganization is disclaimed What 
ilors question is proposed, to support or oppose which, is 
va aject of this movement? We have heard of none. 
a of no specific measure, policy, or principle, re- 

y 2 2* 
uu or which the persons attending this meeting were 
ithe upon to act in concert. —— 
meaning of reorganization cannot - 

7 e i shall choose a certain number of fugie- 
t you ‘a whose motions and evolutions they are to imitate, like 
thing eany automata, without knowing wherefore We do 
* believe that © very numerous corps could be raised at 
neat- .  Pacume in Massachusetts upon such terms of enlistment 
ater if The truth is the people are not at this time disposed to 

' into general political partners ips any Grm, 
—B ornew. The prevailing party is that which disclaims 
"s bet- perty. If an office is to be filled, the question is ‘Who 
| man ?’ and not ‘on which side was he in 1808 or 
vedi 5? Ifa measure is proposed, the question is, ‘What is 
id Mrs measure?’ and not, ‘Who proposes it?’ And all the 
show- and contrivances for tramelling them with general 
a distinctions, and guiding them in leading strings 


id heat all political questions, have uniformly failed and 
















Smart, tonought for the last ten years. 

Gack: fhere has been some novelty at both theatres. At the 
pe with a debutant succeeded uncommonly well ; we did 
soy him, but have heard good judges speak favourably 
» gravy, Mr and Mad. Vestris have also ‘been 
! haw ! ae exhibited’ at the new Theatre ; and a very extraor- 
ing his » exhibition it was. Vestris has a fine figure, and 
poten y moves with much grace ; but is not, or at least did 


te be on Monday evening, so agile as Benoni. But 
Meme! we know not how to speak of her. She has a 
t) dégure, full aud muscular but neat and well turned, 





















































B, when atonce the idea of lightness and of strength ; and 

ly wery part of it, she has acquired an unaccountable 

~ = ¥ , Graceful, wherever her motions or positions are 

* of grace, and exquisitely so in her simpler 

say but often affecting movements and throwing her- 

ticularly fata attitudes, with which grace is as utterly irreconcil- 

—— bes with the distortions of a man on the rack. Both 

ye | performers are perfect in their art; they move 

he was a their structures of joint and muscle differed from the 

siary conditions of humanity as much as their pur- 

er for all 0m 

at indus- differ from the common labours of life ; nevertheless, 

ake away often struck us as absolutely awkward, and it 

Smart— impossible that all their exhibitions could be 

<j he fal to any taste that was not artificial and un- 

wart, look- It is curious to observe Mad. Vestris in walking ; 

nd qeade only thing Watces en -~wome ew Pe whem 

ppt bes Ain a of care and effort taken from her dancing 

=. beng and incessant practice, has gone to her walking, 

amboosied ditt is quite as peculiar as any thing else she does.— 

at's more I all, beside that their dancing is the perfection of a 

i don't. ose art, and therefore entitled to some regard asa 

wich Dick, , enough of it eminently beautiful to make it at- 

d immedi- on that score. They have also at the Tremont, 

— * Pearman, who sings well, and Mr Pearman who sings 

Mr Smart” well indeed ; but who, as yet, bave failed to fill the 

5, the latter At the old Theatre, Mr Leon has brought out a 

why his hat tad very pleasing pantomine-ballot. Ravenot plays 

—— heroine with great grace and effect, and the 

the horse- spectacle is beautiful. The admirable discipline of 

‘he was get- French corps,—indeed of all French dancers whom 

‘i weigh have seen, is a great thing in their favour. They do 

se T recom. [pittprecise accuracy just what is set for them to do, and 

ad the perti- itis cet down ; neither carelessly omitting nor imper- 

— y adding any thing. 

urvasque (05 i Boston people may be full of “notions” ; but their pre- 

sine by the ce in this particular is declining, and will soon be 
and e 

— 

vant of eve} 

dy or gentle- dramatical 

drowning 1s 

P 

chee 

ed until their 

ct of another 

, recommend- 

29 ; published 

mainly for the 

s of its literary 

in some of its 

only cultivated 




















could | dream of future delight. I had pictured to myself the en- 



















~ Communteations. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEASONS. 
The year has come and gone. 





= 





Winter, ia its stern and 


dveary: desolation; Spring, in its beauty and bloom; 
Summer, in its luxuriant warmth; and Autumn, in its 
profuse abundance, have successively appeared, and taken 
their departure. How like human friendship and the joys 
of mortals ! 
observe the soul speaking to soul through the changeful 
and animated countenance, take each other by the hand, 
talk over the brief and scattered and imperfect recollec- 


We meet, exchange the glance of affection, 


tions of former times, and then—Oh! sad necessity of 
mortal life—turn our backs on each other—how long.— 
So is it with the seasons. To a wayward fancy like 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 


of affectionate welcome—when, Oh! misery, to be awak. | prospect of that incessant labour which is necessary to 
ened violently from such a dream ef bliss! My boat} greatness. But in this as in every thing else our exertions 
struck a rock, which | had not noticed ia my forgetfulness | carry with them their own reward—it is not postponed to 
of all things external ; it instantly filled, and T saved my- | the end of the race. The consciousness of time well 
self and it with difficulty, by means of a raft which hap- spent—the consciousness of intellectual knowledge and 
pened to be moored near. | strength—these alone are superior to any gratifications 
At another time, I had passed this point of danger, and | which can arise frown a life of easy indoleuce. TU. 

doated onward a mile below my usual bourne. Visions of : : 
a different kind employed my imagination. I had made ‘I am a plain spoken man.'—Mr Samuel Upton, former- 
rapid progress in political elevation. With very little de- ly of Boston, * of Maine, has introduced a mate of elec- 
lay, and little, and that the most honorable exertion, I had | Uoneering, which is new ut the north, though it has — 
attained a seat in Congress. A long discussion of a most vailed at the south. He ae himself as a candidate 
important subject had wearied the patience of the whole for election to Congress, under his own hand, and directly 
house Prolix and prosing, and common-place reason- and openly appeals to the electors for their votes. ‘this is 
ings had obscured a plain subject, and rendered the au- well known to be the general practice in England. Cub- 































t | pictures of fancy, and of the sober tints of reality. 


























mine, they come as friends, whom | have known and loved 

im other years. Their beauties are gazed on with rapture 

—they even seem to return my gaze with something like 

the glance of delighted recognition. They bring back 

in their silent yet expressive language, each in its turn, 
the pleasures and vexations of my boyhood ; the more 

tumultuous joys, the deeper sorrows of my later years.— 
They tell me of my early communion with nature, the 
childish wonder with which I gazed on every thing, which 
seemed to my young appr ebension beautiful or stupendous, 
before the dry maxim of nil admirari had chilled this 
weak but pleasing and elevating propensity. They tell 
me of friends—of some, the nobler and the holier now io 
heaven ; of others, scattered to the four cardinal points, 
and in their various spheres yet busy in labor, wearing 
away the finer susceptibilities of their nature in legal or 
political contention, yet harassed with cares, and oppres- 
sed with anxieties. They tell me of my youthful hopes, 
of the aliquid immensum infinitumque, to which I was 
looking forward in the dim vista of futurity, of the bright 


‘What though no real voice or sound 
“ Amid thoirꝰ changeful scenes is found, 

In memory's ear they tell a tale of varying interest ; al- 
ternately of delight and of regret softened by time, and 
mellowed by distance. In company or in solitude, their 
accents come to my ear with the tones of the past, recal- 
ling by-gone events, sympathies, and reveries, long forgot- 
ten amidst the care and business of later years. 

They talk to me of the period, when in the spring-time 
of life, the grove near my father's house, of a half a 
mile in length, seemed infinite in extent, and its trees 
of unscalable height, when the brook that warbled by it» 
and across which the united labours of a dozen boys had 
constructed a rude dam to facilitate our favorite amuse- 
ment of bathing,—when this brook, now contemptible, 
was unsurpassed in loveliness by the bright imaginations of 
poetical fancy. The seasons bring me back the rustic 
joys of many a noisy winter evening ; the scenes of the 
busy, whispering, mischievous school; the master with his 
awful ferule, and stern gravity; the titter, produced by 
some adoitly executed trick; the overweaning vanity 
excited by merited applause, and well-earned distinction. 

They represent to the mind’s eye the rural landscape of 
a spring morning, when rising before the sun, I climbed 
the neighbouring hills, and threaded the forest to have the 
best view of his first beams, reflected back from many an 
eminence, from the village steeple, from many an old ma” 
ple and gnarled hemlock. They speak to me of the time, 





























































































treat, pour out my full heart to the God of nature, whose 
glorious works surrounded me on every side, without one 
distracted thought of earthly care and plodding dulness.— 
Would to God, that the light- , simple devotion of 
fifteen were always found in the manly and cultivated in- 
tellect of thirty! Would, that a practical skepticism were 
not too often the result of years of exertion, of days of en- 
terprize, and nights of bitter thought ! 
I_know not what language these monitors, the seasons, 
hold to others, but to me they talk but too frequently of 
time mispent, of summers and winters granted for nobler 
purposes than those for which they have been employed, 
of years wasted away in an unprofitable occupation, of 
projects defeated, and labours lost. - 

But their language on other occasions is more grateful 
to the weary traveller on life's beaten road. They whis- 
per to the ear the sweet accents of the voice, which first 
confessed a mutual flame of tender affection , they bring to 
mind joyous meetings, and partings never to be for- 
gotten. 
But the season of summer brings to my recollection, 
one period on which memory yet takes peculiar delight in 
lingering, and of which the scenes pass even now before 
me with perfect distinctness. I was then residing in one 
of the pleasantest villages on that noble river the Connec- 
ticut, accompanied by a knot of true and. congenial friends 
of my own age, with abundance of leisure, and the most 
romantic propensities. We amused ourselves in daily 
rambles on the shores of the river, in plying our limbs 
amid its waves, or skimming along its surface in one of 
those light boats, called by the neighbouring people skiffs. 
A meandering lane, bordcred by trees, and passing through 
vallies and over knolls, led at length after ascending a 
steep hill to a ferry, whence we usually set out on our wa- 
ter excursions. Thence, often landing on little woody 
islands in our passage, we worked our way laboriously up 
the stream, turning round points and projecting headlands, 
overshadowed on one side by lofty trees, which hung over 
from a precipitous declivity, bordering the stream for a 
long distance, till our wearied arms refused any longer to 
support the toil of rowing, when we rested on our oars, and 
floated leisurely down the current. Then it was, that we 
entered into deep metaphysical discussions, sometimes 
formed wild aud impracticable schemes of future life. It 
was then that we laughed, and sung, and spouted snatches 



























































































my dreaming fancy, and spent hours, uay, days, in absorb- 
ing reveries, The characters and works of the great, the 
learned, and the good would pass in review before me ; 
the part of my life then gone, and the whole course of my 
futurity danced before me, as if by magic. High and no- 
ble thoughts, grand anticipations, tender scenes of imagi- 
nary distress, crowded on my fancy. Sometimes extend- 


above me, or leaning over its sides contemplated the clear 
wave below, till I lost all recollection of passing time, and 
floated on, unconscious of every thing about me, till wak- 
ened from my day-dream, and called back to a dull reality, 
-| by the noisy tenants of some boat or raft, or by the pre- 
sence of danger. 

On one of these occasions, I was indulging in a sweet 


joyment ofan easy competency, a snug house of my own, 
?| peatly furnished, and supplied with (an indispensable re- 
quisite) a goud library. My literary ardor was unabated. 
I had plunged deeply into all learning, for which my retir- 
ed life gave me ample opportunity, and had begun to dis- 
tinguish myself in the world of letters. I was adding in 
fancy tv all this the brightest picture of domestic felicity. 
I imagined myself returning from my study, in which l 
had been writing an eloquent article soon to appear, my 
face flushed with the enthusiasm, inspired by high intellec- 
tual exertion, and my blood circulating with accelerated 
velocity. I entered the door of a pleasant parlor; she, 
whose smiles were then to me of greatest value, rose from 
a sofa, and was just imptessing on my brow the giad kiss 


when I could, alone in some deep solitude, some hidden re-|- 


n | ed at full length in my skiff, I gazed on the blue heavens|‘ 


dience disgusted, with what was in itselfnoble and praise- 
worthy. At length up rose a young member from the 
banks of Connecticut. His voice had wever yet been 
heard in the halls of legislation. His very name and 
residence were unknown to most present. The members 
turned on him countenances of incredulity and displea- 
sure, and some attempted by browbeating to drive him 
from his purpose of addressing the house. He began, 
however, with a trembling voice, and encouraged by a 
smile on the countenance of the speaker, he proceeded.— 
His accents were at first, indistinct aud his sentiments 
confused. But gathering animation from his subject, and 
collecting confidence in his progress, his enunciation be- 
came distinct, his sentences clear, his cadences pleasing, 
his gestures apprupriate and animated, and his whole 
manner that of a graceful and practised orator. He gain- 
ed energy as he went on, till at length he closed with one 
of those impassioned bursts of eloquence, which electrify 
all who hear them. At this moment, forgetful that the nero 
of my romauce was myself, I was aiding with feet, hands, 
and voice, in the general applause—vocis, manuumgue, 
plausa, when I was roused from the dream of my glory, 
by the shouts of some boatmen, wno had observed my near 
approach to a considerable fall in the river, over which I 
must inevitably, but for their timely interference, have 
been dashed in pieces. WAYWARD MAN. 





It is remarked by Boswell in his life of Johnson, that at 
the time when that great man appeared to be the most 
industrious, to be making the most rapid improvement, 
and employing his time to the greatest advantage, he was 
nevertheless, in his diary making frequent complaints of 
his idleness and waste of time. When we consider the 
splendid attainments of Johnson, the complaint, at first 
view, strikes us as a strange one, but I believe that any, 
even the most industrious will upon examination find that 
many portions of his time, amounting in the aggregate to 
no inconsiderable part of that here allotted him, pass un- 
improved. Without doubt the mind must be occasionally 
unbent, some recreation, some relaxation from labour is 
alike necessary to mind and body. But passing by the 
time which is, by most, nnnecessarily consumed in recrea- 
tion, and the supernumerary moments or even hours which 
are devoted to the table and repose, it will be found that 
in those portions of.time that are apparently devoted to 
study or business, many straggling moments pass entirely 
unimproved, even by those who are considered and who 
in fact are diligent. 

The right improvement of time is a subject of vast im- 
portance to all, but especially to the young. We are apt 
to look with astonishment on the great, whose names 
have descended to our own age, and consider them as 
“ giants” of the land, as favoured mortals, beings to whom 
Providence has vouchsafed a greater portion of intellect 
than to common men, when in fact the difference is chiefly 
owing to their better improvement of the means within 
their power. We witness their efforts in the forum and 
the halls of legislation, in the seats of the mases or the 


midnight lamp, we ignorantly or inadvertently overlook. 


perseverance would enable us also to attain. 


dobrand is. unquestionably true ; ‘ skill wins favour.” 


out either the hope or the wish of rising above mediocrity 


exertion. 


and is determined to improve it. 


cousists in order and method in their pursuits—in the or- 


season and a time for every purpose under the heaven.’— 
He who has no pian, in a multiplicity of pursuits, will lose 


starved between two bundles of hay of equal attractions, 
yet when several objects solicit his attention he will often- 
times spend that time in inaction, which would have suf- 
ficed for the disposal of either of them. Whereas he who 
acts from a previous plan is nor subject to such difficulties. 
He will first engage with that to which he had previously 
determined first to attend, to that, for the time, his undi- 
vided attention will be given, and, that disposed of, he 
will next proceed, to whatever he has before determined 
next toengage. We need not fear but that industry and 
perseverance, systematically applied, will enable us to re- 
move even what at first sight appear to be mountains. — 
True, at the first thought, we may shrink beck at the 





— the shore as if to make peace ‘with it. The yellow sand 
of hy and science, but the toil, th 
— philos#phy mo e ing —* —2 and blue sky intensely contrasted with one another: mar- 


We ascribe that to the intuitive knowledge of the man, we — a —⸗ — with vigorous ampli- 
which is perhaps the result only of unremitting industry | 4 vavin and quivering with a brightness of inconceiv- 
and untiring perseverance, and gaze with wonder and as- | “lc beauty. It seemed as though it contained the glossy 
tonishment at an eminence which the same industry and. | °#ence of vitality. You might have expected a seraphic 
Difference | °Untentance to look out of it, turning once more, before it 
in the intellect there undoubtedly is; but he who inakes departed, to thank the friends that had done their duty !” 
the best use of the means of information within his reach, 
need not fear but that in the end he will make a respecta- 


ble figure among his fellow men. The maxim of old Al-| Jones, dated June 26, 1788, on board the Imperial ship 
Those who set down in indolence and inactivity, with- 


would probably be astonished to learn the great exertions 
which it has cost the truly great men of every age to at- | will divest the President of all military rank and com- 
tain their envied preeminence. An illustrious example | mand ; for though General Washington might be safely 
has already been jreferred to—one who did not consider | trusted with such tempting power as the chief command 
his giant talents an excuse for indolence, or his great fame | of fleet and army, yet depend upon it, in some other hands, 
a reason for slackening in the race. The works of two/| it would not fail to overset the liberties of America.— 
distinguished orators of the most celebrated nations of | The President should be only the first civil magistrate, 
antiquity have come down to us, and after the lapse of 
centuries, continue the admiration of the world—on 
reading their lives, in their sedulous, prolonged and unre- | stances whatever, to cut the throats of part of his fellow- 
mitted studies, we find a sufficient reason for this fact.— 
But it is needless to multiply examples—in this world, | are not my apprehensions alone, but I have mentioned 
every thing worth possessing can be obtained only by | them to many men of sense and learning, since | saw you, 


When we see the man of business, him whom at first | burne's Life of Paul Jones, p. 301. 
view, we should suppose so harrassed with cares, and 
perplezities, as hardly to have time to attend to the calls 
of nature, yet mastering whatever he undertakes, finding | Feb. 1826, being the sixth anniversary of their wedding 
time to attend not only to what relates in an immediate | day—Addressed, but not in fact sent to her. 
manner to his business or profession, but to whatever 
branch of science solicits his atteation and to the popular 
literature of the day, we need not give him credit for an 
intuitive knowledge of any thing, but denominate him 
merely a wise man, one who knows the value of his time 


The slothful and indolent, of course, have no reason to | ‘#"4, in August i> Get 

a alleged in- 

expect to make any great acquisitions in knowledge or dictment to be made in the name of Townend and Son, 
oaght else praiseworthy. But there are many who like | because the name appeared to the jury to be written Tew- 
the clever bustling body in the Spectator, though ever | 2end, the Judge decided the variance to be fatal, and the 
busy, never accomplish any thing of moment, who though felons were acquitted. 
they attend to every thing are never thoroughly masters : > : : oe 
of any thing, and who after a long life of bustle and of ed, if we mistake not, in Leach’s Cases of Criminal Law. 
apparent, perhaps real activity, are yet but little in ad- A man was indicted for stealing a cow. It appeared in 
of the luggish and indolent. These have yet evidence that the animal had never had & calf,—and sev- 

to learn, that the t secret of duing much in little time, eral witnesses testified that until such an event should 


derly distribution of their time. This is the grand seccet Court, Considering this a fatal variance, directed the jury 
by means of which a man may obtain ‘to every thing a to acquit the prisoner, and he was accordingly discharged. ] 


ies tie ainiag on which frst to engage — clever passages in the Wayward Man. 
Though he may not be precisely like the schoolman’s ass, 


bet proposed himself to partiament, at the last election, in 
a speech at a public meeting of the clectors, and urged his 
own qualifications and claims in very explicit terms. His 
address was somewhat in this style, Mr H. said he, is a 
man of learning, and a financier; l disdain all that, lam 
no scholar or financier—And there is Mr B. isa man of 
genius ; and genius is a very fine thing, no doubt,—but | 
am no genius, &c.&c. But, Freeholders, I am the man 
that can do the thing ; and that is precisely the man you 
want. But the electors thought otherwise—and did not 
choose him. This practice seems to be a little starting to 
us, but after all it is much better than the opposite extreme 
of affected shyness anc reserve, where the candidate ‘sets 
all his friends and confidential partizans to scour the dis- 
trict in every direction to solicit votes, while he affects to 
stand very modestly and demurely ia the back ground, 
aud never once to surmise that he is a candidate. If he is 
elected it is a matter of surprise to him, he never dreamed 
of such a thing, and protests that his qualifications for the 
office are so poor, he should deem it the greatest presump- 
tion, &c.; but since it is the voice of the people, —‘if you 
will buckle honor upon me.’ And so after declaring, and 
perhaps very truly, that he is the very last man in the dis- 
trict who ought to have been thought Of, he consents in 
obedience to the will of the people, to whieh he is bound 
in such case to submit, to accept the office. They have 
an anecdote to this effect in a country town, if it is not too 
common to repeat, where a man being el<cted represen- 
tative at a town meeting, forthwith drew a written speech 
from his pocket and began to read, ‘My Fellow citizens, 
Nothing could have been more unexpected,’ &c. 





‘¢ Hyperion to a Satyr.” Messrs. Editors: Being my- 
self a Jackson man, I could not but read in the last Galaxy 
with some interest, your extract of Duff Green's declara- 
tion of what the policy is to be of the administration that 
is to be, to wit, that General Jackson will reward his 
friends and punisa uis ENEMIES. I will not say how much 
[ am interested in this declaration as being a friend of the 
powers that are to be, but it struck me that the policy of 
the new administration will be quite the reverse of Mr. 
Adams's, who, on the contrary, has rewarded his enemies 
and PUNISHED HIS FRIENDS. 





Tue Lecerpary. A copy of the second volume of this 
work reached us as our paper was almast made up: and 
from a hasty glance at some articles, we should think it 
spirited and interesting. We are unwilling to speak of it 
at present—for though we have seen but little of it’s con- 
tents, we have seen enough to assure us that it deserves 
something more than the very cursory notice we could 
take of it in this week’s paper. 


Burning of Shelly's Remains. Leigh Hunt's account of 
the burning of Shelly’s remains, contains a very splendid 
conception, for the sake of which the passage is quoted : 
“The extraordinary beauty of the flame arising from 
the funeral pile was noticed. The weather was beautiful- 
ly fine. The Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed 





ble mountains touched the air with coolness, and the flame 





Paul Jones's opinion of the Military powers of the Presi- 
dent.—The following is extracted from a letter of Paul 


Wolodimar, to the Marquis de la Fayette. 
“T am glad that the new constitution will be, as you tell 


me, adopted by more than nine states. I hope, however, 
they will alter some parts of it; and particularly that they 


but deprive him of the power to draw his sword and lead 
them, under some plausible pretext, or under any circum- 


citizens, and to render him the tyrant of the rest. These 


and I have found them all of the same opinion.’—Sher- 





Lines addressed by Lord Byron to his wife, on the 15th 


This day, of all, hath surely done 
Its worst to me and you ; 

‘Tis now six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 





Nicety of the Law.—At the Lancaster Assises, in Eng- 
last, on the trial of three prisoners, who 
had obtained £100 on a forged check, 


[A still more singular instance of legal nicety is report- 


take place, the creature was a heifer and not a coi. The 





Uniess we are mistaken, our readers will find some 


The Notes of a Traveller in Europe we need not re- 
commend to those who have read the parts already pub- 
lished. The account of Bonaparte’s great work, the road 
over the Alps, is, in particular, thought to be more descrip- 
tive, and altogether hetter, than any that has been given 
by former travellers. Our readers will miss the contiaua- 
tion of those notes this week, but we hope to favor them 
with further extracts in our next paper. 


To L. P. E. We are much obliged to L. P. E. fur his 
suggestion respecting the form of our paper, and the more 
soas he seems to be influenced by a frieadly disposition 
towards it. The alteration he proposes wonld not probably 
be expedient at present. but we will bear the subject in 
mind. 





Poetical Inspiration. | agree, says Byron, in a letter to 
Leigh Hunt, in one point, “ that an addition to poetry is 
very generally the result of an uncasy mind in an uneasy 
bedy ; disease or deformity have been the attendants of 
many of our best. Collins mad—Chatterton, / think, mad 
—Cowper mad—Pope crooked —Miltoo blind,” ac. 





** Fat paunches make lean pates, end gresser bus 
Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits."’ 


In a medical work, now before me, containing some 

excellent maxims, for men of letters, the author observes 

that the most successful writers have been starved into 

excellence and celebrity. Homer begged his bread ; Cicero 

is described by Plutareh as being at one time of his lite 

extremely lean and slender, and having such weakness in 

his stomach that he could eat but little ; Tasso was often 

obliged to borrow half a crown for a week's subsistence ; 

Cervantes wrote his immortal work in prison ; the author 

of ‘Gil Blas’ lived in great poverty ; Milton sold his ‘Para- 

dise Lost’ for ten pounds ; Otway—bat there is no end to 

the list’ Read the Calamities of Authors, and you will 

find abundant proof in almost every page that there is ne 

Muse or magic, no Pegasus or Parnassus, no Helicon or 

Hippocrene, like hunger. ‘It is well ascertained,’ says the 

medical writer before me, ‘that a spare diet tends very 

much to augment delicacy of feeling, liveliness of imagi- 

nation, quickness of apprehension, and acateness of judg- 

ment. The majority of our most esteemed works have 

been composed by men whose limited circumstances com- 

pelled them to adopt very frugal repasts; und we have 

much reason to suppose that their scanty fare contributed 

iu no small degree to the excellence of their productions.’ 

So conviaced is our worthy physician of the fact, that he 
earnestly recommends a dose of medicine to authors be- 

fore they commence in any particular study of composi- 
tion ; and is obliging enough to give receipts proportioned 
to the intensity of the application required. We now sce 
the reason why the ancients made Apollo the god of medi- 
cine as well es of poetry ; so true is it that there is a hid- 
den wisdom in the most trivial of their mythology, if we 
could but unveil it. Is it not notorious to the most super- 
ficial pathologist, either from personal experience or pute 
observation, that gluttony stupefies the reasoning faculties, 
and that drunkenness destroys them altogether ? and how 
could this result occur unless the stomach was the seat of 
intellect, the great sensorium of the human frame? That 
the fumes of these immane potations, alembicised in the 
intestines, ascend into the head, and thus disorder the ra- 
tiocinative powers, isa mere medical conceit, a fond im- 
agining of the theorists, unsupported by proof, and even 
vawarranted by analogy. Let our literati, then, cultivate 
the griping of a hungry belly as an infallible test of inspi- 
ration, and of the presence of the mens divinier, prompting 
all sorts of nimble, fiery, delectable, and spiritual fancies ; 
while the Philodipnos, who indulges in poluphagia and 
poluposia, (I wish to avoid the vulgar terms of gluttony 
and inebriety) will never be classical in his compesitions ; 
his mind will become empty as his belly fills, and he will 
produce heavy, somnolent, dull, leaden writings, manifest- 
ly engendered ‘crassa Minerva,’ under the influence of a 
fat Minerva. Even air, light and insubstantial as such 
food may appear, except to a cameleon, may be of too 
pinguid a quality ; and the ancient Betians were thought 
to be stupified by the undue fatness of the element they 
-breathed.—New. Month. Mag. 


PMasonic Calenyar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
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Migxaceilanies. 


We take the following ode from Black wood's Magazine; 
and have some little reason to think that it comes from the 
author of ‘Valerius;’ whether our conjecture—it is nothing 
more—is horne out by internal evidence, those of our 
readers who are acquainted with that delightful novel may 
judge. 











ODE TO THE MOON. 

Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 
Art thou that Huntress of tl:e Silver Bow 
Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou tread 
Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below, 
Like the wild Chamvis on her Alpine snow, 
Where hunter never climbed—secure from dread ? 
A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought 

Wondrous and bright, 

Upon the silver light, 
Trecing fresh figures with the artist thought. 


What art thou like ? sometimes I see thee ride 

A far bound galley on its perilous way ; 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray ; 
Sometimes behold thee glide 

Cluster’d by all thy family of stars, 

Like a lone widow through the welkin wide, 

Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars ; 

Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 

Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in some Latmian cave I sce thee creep, 

To catch the young Eadymion asleep, 

Leaving thy splendour at the jagged porch. 


O thou art beantiful, howe‘er it be ! 

Huntress or Dian, or whatever named— 

And he, the veriest Pagan, who firet framed 

Asilver idol, and ne'er worshipp'd thee ! 

It is too late, or thou should’st have my knee— 

Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows ; 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild Moon 
Behind those chesnut boughs, 

Casting their dappled shadows at my feet, 

I will be grateful for that simple boon, 

Tn many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

And bless thy dainty face whene'er we meet. 


Jo nights far gone—ay, far away and dead, 
_ Before Care fretted with a lidless eye, 

l was thy wooer on my little bed, 

And watch'd thy silver advent in the sky ; 

Letting the downy hours of rest go by, 

To sec thee flood the heavens with milky light, 

And feed thy snowy swans before I slept ; 

For thou wert then purveyor of my dreams— 

Thou wert the Fairies’ armourer, that kept 

Their burnish'd helms, and crowns, and corslets bright, — 
Their spears and glittering mails ;— 

And ever thou didst pour in wandering streams, 
Sparkles and midnight gleams, 

For fishes to new gloss their argent scales. 


Why sighs? why creeping tears ? why clasped hands ? 
Is it to count the boy’s expended dow’r ? 
That Fairies since have broke their gifted wands, 
That young Delight, like any o'erblown flower, 
Gave, one by one, its sweet leaves to the ground ? 
Why then, fair Moon, for all thou mark’st no hour, 
Thou art a sadder dial to old Time 

Than ever I have found 

On sunny garden-plot, or moss-grown tow’r, 
Mottoed with stern and melancholy rhyme! 


Why should I grieve for this? Oh, I must yearn, 
Whilst Time, conspirator with Memory, 
Keeps his cold ashes in an antique urn, 
Richly emboss'd with childish revelry, — 
With leaves, and cluster’d fruits, and flowers eterne, 
Eternal to the world, though not to me.— 
Ay, there will those young sports and blossoms be, 
The deathless wreath, and uodecay'd festoon, 
When [ am hearsed withiu, 
Less than yon pallid primrose to the moon, 
Whom now she watches through her vapours thin. - 


Solet it be: Before I lived to sigh, 

Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand rille— 
Beautiful Orb! and so whene'er I lie 
Trodden, thou wilt be gazing from thy hills— 
Blest be thy loving light where’er it spills, 
And blessed thy fair face, O Mother mild ; 
Still put a soul in rivers as they run ; 

Still lend thy lovely lamp to lovers fond, 
And blend their plighted shadows into one ; 
Still smile at even on the bedded child, 

And close his eye-lids with thy silver wand! 


A friend has handed us a pamphlet which he 
has just received from Mr Wordsworth, the poet. 
It isa letter from Mr Wordsworth to a friend of 
Bobert Burns, ‘occasioned by an intended repub- 
lication of the account of the life of Burns by Dr 
Currie; and of the selection made by him from 
his letters.” Mr Wordsworth seems to think, and 
on good grounds, that the character of Burns is 
misunderstood,—that his faults have been exag- 
gerated, and their true causes and limits, alike mis- 
stated. He says, with regard to some of Dr Cur- 
rie’s details, ‘ 


. So much for facts and actions; and to what 
purpose relate them even were they true, if the 
narrative cannot be heard without extreme pain ; 
unless they are placed in such a light, and brought 
forward in such order, that they shall explain 
their own laws, and leave the reader in as little 
uncertainty as the mysteries of our nature will al- 
low, respecting the spirit from which they derived 
their existence, and which governed the agent ? 

‘But hear on this pathetic and awful subject, 
the poet himself, pleading for those who have 
transgressed ! 

“Que point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ‘tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord—its various toue, 
Each spring, its various bias. 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 
‘How — — it that the recollection of this 
. affecting passage did not check so amiable a man 
as Dr Currie, while he was revealing to the world 
the infirmities of its author? He must have 
known enough of human nature to be assured that 
men would be eager to sit in judgment, and pro- 
nounee decidedly upon the guilt or innocence of 











Burns by his testimony ; nay, that there were mul- 
titudes whose main interest in the allegations 
would be derived trom the incitements which they 
found therein to undertake this presumptuous 
office. And where lies the collateral benefit, or 
what ultimate advantage can be expected, to coun- 
teract the injury that the many are thus tempted 
to do their owa minds; and to compensate the 
sorrow which must be fixed in the hearts of the 
considerate few, by language that proclaims so 
much, and provokes conjectures as unfavorable as 


‘ imagination can furnish? Here, said I, being 


moved beyond what it would become me to ex- 
press, here is a revolting account of a man of ex- 
quisite genius, and confessedly of many high mor- 
al qualities, sunk into the lowest depths of vice 
and misery! But the painiul story, notwith- 
Standing its minuteness, is incomplete,—in es- 
sentials it is deficient ; so that the most attentive 
and sagacious reader cannot explain how a mind, 
so well established by knowledge fell—and con- 
tinued to fall, without power to prevent or retard 
its own ruin.’ 


Mr Wordsworth speaks afterwards of the prin- 
ciples which should govern those who have to deal 
with the characters of the dead. From this part 
of the letter we take the following paragraph ; 
sentiments and truths like these, und so expressed, 
may profitably be read, and studied. 


‘Silence is a privilege of the grave, a right of 
the departed: let him, therefore, who infringes 
that right, by speaking publicly of, for, or against, 
those who cannot speak for themselves, take heed 
that he opens not his mouth without a sufficient 
sanction. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, isa rule in 
which these sentiments have been pushed to an 
extreme that proves how deeply humanity is inter- 
ested in maintaining them. And it was wise to 
announce the precept thus absolutely ; both be- 
cause there exist in that same nature, by which it 
has been dictated, so many temptations to disre- 
gard it,—and because there are powers and influ- 
ences, within and without us, that will prevent its 
being literally fulfilled—to the suppression of pro- 
fitable truth. Penalties of law, conventions of 
manners, and personal fear, protect the reputa- 
tion of the living; and something of this protec- 


, tion is extended to the recently dead,—who sur- 


Vive, to a certain degree, in their kindred and 
friends. Few are so insensible as not to feel this, 
and not to be actuated by the feeling. But only 
to philosophy enlightened by the affections does it 
belong justly to estimate the claims of the deceas- 
ed on the one hand, and of the present age and 
future generations, on the other; and to strike a 
balance between them.—Such philosophy runs a 
risk of becoming extinct among us, if the coarse 
intrusions into the recesses, the gross breaches 
upon the sanctities of domestic life, to which we 
have lately been more and more accustomed, are 


_ to be regarded as indications of a vigorous state 


of public feeling—favourable to the maintenance 
of the liberties of our country—Intelligent lovers 
of freedom are from necessity bold and hardy 
lovers of truth; but, according to the measure in 
which their love is intelligent, is it attended with 
a finer discrimination, and a more sensitive deli- 
cacy. The wise and good (and all others being 
lovers of license rather than of liberty are in fact 
slaves) respect, that jealousy of familiar approach, 
which, while it contributes to the maintenance of 
private dignity, is one of the most efficacious guar- 
dians of rational public freedom.’ 

Those who remember Burns’s ‘Tam o’Shan- 
ter,’—and none have read and forgotten it—will be 
pleased with the following fine criticism upon that 


poem. 

‘On the basis of his human ‘character he has 
reared a poetic one, which with more or less dis- 
tinctness presents itself to view in almost every 
part of his earlier, and, in my estimation, his most 
valuable verses. This poetic fabric, dug out of 
the quarry of genuine humanity, is airy and spir- 
itual :—and though the materials, in some parts, 
are coarse, and the dispusition is often fantastic 
and irregular, yet the whole is agreeable and strik- 
ingly attractive. Plagne, then, upon your re- 
morseless hunters after matter of fact (who, after 
all, rank among the blindcst of human beings) 
when they would convince you that the founda- 
tions of this admirable edifice are hollow; and 
that its frameis unsound! Granting that all which 
has been raked up to the prejudice of Burns were 
literally true; and that it added, which it does not, 
to our better understanding of human nature and 
human life (for that genius is not incompatible 
with vice, and that vice leads to misery—the more 
acute from the sensibilities which are the ele- 
ments of genius—we needed not those communi- 
cations to inform us)."\ow poor would have been 
the compensation for the deduction made, by this 
extrinsic knowledge, from the intrinsic efficacy of 
his poetry—to please, and to instruct ! 

‘In illustration of this sentiment, permit me to 
remind you that it is the privilege of poetic genius 
to catch, under certain restrictions of which per- 
haps at the time of its being exerted it is but dim- 
ly conscious, a spirit of pleasure wherever it can 
be found,—in the walks of nature, and in the bu- 
siness of men. The poet, trusting to primary in- 
stincts, luxuriates among the felicities of love and 
wine, and is enraptured while he desciibes the 
fairer aspects of war: nor does he shrink from 
the company of the passion of love though immo- 
derate—from convivial pleasure though intempe- 
rate—nor from the presence of war though savage, 
and recognized as the hand-maid of desolation. 
Frequently and admirably has Burns given way to 
these impulses of nature; both with reference to 
himself and in describing the condition of others. 
Who, but some impenetrable dunce or narrow- 
minded puritan in works of art, ever read without 


delight the picture which he has drawn of the cun- 


vivial exaltation of the rustic adventurer, Tam 
o’Shanter? The poet fears not to tell the reader in 


the outset that his hero was a desperate and sottish 
drunkard, whose excesses were frequent as his op- 
portunities. This reprobate sits down to his cups, 
while the storm is roaring, and heaven and earth 
are in confusion ;—the night is driven on by song 
and tumultuous noise—laughter and jest thicken 
as the beverage improves upon the palate—conju- 
gal fidelity archly bends to the service of general 
benevolence—selfishness is not absent, but wear- 
ing the mask of social cordiality—and, while these 
various elements of humanity are blended into one 
proud and havpy composition of elated spirits, 
the anger of the tempest without doors only height- 
ens and sets off the enjoyment within. I pity him 
who cannot perceive that, in all this, though there 


was no-moral purpose, there is a moral effect. 
‘Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O ar a’ the ills of life victorious.’ 


' 


bie him !—Men who to the rigidly virtuous are 
ubjects almost of loathine, and whom therefore 
they cannot serve! The poet, penetrating the un- 
sightly and disgusting surfaces of things, has un- 
veiled with exquisite skill the finer ties of imagi- 
nation and feeling, that often bind these beings to 
practices productive of so much unhappiness to 
themselves, and to those whom it is their duty to 
cherish ;-—and, as far as he puts the reader into 
possession of this intelligent sympathy, he quali- 
fies him for exercising a salutary influence over 
the minds of those who are thus deplorably en- 
slaved.’ 


‘Towards the close of the letter, Mr Wordsworth 
takes occasion (with peculiar reference to an indi- 
vidual) to speak of those critics, who with reckless 
and unprincipled vanity, assail the best and high- 
est, in the poor hope of degrading them to their 
own wretched level. Mr Wordsworth’s remarks 
upon this topic are equally just and severe. 


‘Mulignity may be appeased by triumphs real 
or supposed, and will then sleep, or yield its place 
to a repentance producing dispositions of good 
will, and desires to make amends for past injury ; 
but vanity is restless, reckless, intractable, una 

peasable, insatiable. Fortunate it is for the world 
when this spirit incites only to actions that meet 
with an adequate punishment in derision ; such, 
as in a scheme of poetical justice, would be aptly 
requited by assigning to the agents, when they quit 
this lower world, a station in that not uncomforta- 
ble limbo—the Paradise of Fools! But, assured- 
ly, we shall have here another proof that ridicule 
is not the test of truth, if it prevent us from per- 
ceiving, that depravity has no ally more active, 
more inveterate, nor, from the difficulty of divin- 
ing to what kind and degree of extravagance it 
may prompt, more pernicious than self-conceit. 
Where this alliance is too obvious to be disputed, 
the culprit ought not to be allowed the benefit of 
contempt—as a shelter from detestation; much 
less should he be permitted to plead, in excuse for 
his transgressions, that especial malevolence had 
little or no part in them. It is not recorded, that 
the ancient, who set fire to the temple of Diana, 
had a particular dislike to the goddess of chastity, 
or held idolatry in abhorrence: he was u fvol, an 
egregious fool, but not the less, on that account, a 
most odious monster. The tyrant who is describ- 
ed as having rattled his chariot along a bridge of 
brass over the heads of his subjects, was, no doubt, 
inwardly laughed at ; but what if this mock Jupi- 
ter, not satisfied with an empty noise of his own 
making, had amused himself with throwing fire- 
brands’ upon the house-tops, as a substitute for 
lightning ; and, from his~elevation, had hurled 
stones upon the heads of his people, to shew that 
he was a master of the destructive bolt, as well 
as of the harmless voice of the thunder !—The 
lovers of all that is honorable to humanity have 
recently had occesion to rejoice over the downfal 
of an intoxicated despot, whose vagaries furnish 
more solid materials by which the philosopher will 
exemplify how strict is the connexion between the 
ludicrously, and theterribly fantastic. We know, 
also, that Robespierre was one of the vainest men 
that the most vain country upon earth has produc- 
ed ;—and from this passion, and from that cow- 
ardice which naturally connects itself with it, flow- 
ed the horrors of his administratiGh. It is a de- 
scent, which I fear you will scarcely pardon, to 
compare these redoubtable enemies of mankind 
with the anonymous conductor of a perishable pub- 
lication. But the moving spiritis the same in them 
all ; and, as far as difierence of cireumstances, 
and disparity of powers, will allow, manifests it- 
self in the same way ; by professions of reverence 
for truth, and concern for duty—carried to the 
giddiest heights of ostentation, while practice 
seems to have no other reliance than on the omni- 


poteiice of falsehood.’ 


A barrister asked a brother why he had shaved 
off his whiskers. ‘A lawyer cannot be too bare- 
faced,’ was the reply. 








THE LAY OF THE MOURNER. 
By Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 
It is not mid the busy throng, 
When all around from care are free, 
That tender thoughts come stealing on, 
Mingled with fond regrets for thee! 
It is not in life’s giddy round,— 
The crowded scene,—“ the hum of men,” — 
My heart is conscious of the wound 
That ne'er on earth shall heal again. 


No! it is when the busy day 
Is o'er; and night, in sable pall, 
(Chasing each worldly thought away,) 
Veils lowly cot—and lordly hall ! 
When sleep sits close on happier eyes, 
On lids from Sorrow’s tear drops free, 
That phantoms of the past arise, 
And Memory’s vision turns to thee! 


Yes! oft thy smile’s remember'd light 
Illumes the darkness of my soul, 
Ia the calm hours of “ stilly night," 
When Fancy reigns without control ! 
Of do the morning stars surprise 
(These ling’ring gems pale daylight knows) 
My vigils, ere those wakeful eyes 
Have tasted Slumber's brief repose ! 


They bear me on from place to place, 
From rustic scene to lighted hall, 

And, if Joy’s sunshine cross my face, 
Deem that I have forgotten all! 

But wrong they deem! Unquaffed by me, 
Lethe’s oblivious wave may flow ; 

I would not lose one thought of thee 
For all that pleasure could bestow ! 


Thy memory !—'tis the light that flings 
Radiaiice, where darkness else had been ; 
The link to which my spirit clings, 
To draw it from this mortal scene ; 
It is the one inspiring thought, 
From all earth's grosser passions free ; 
The whisper'd Hope, with rapture fraught, 
That where thou art, I yet may be! 


They who would bid my fancy range, 
From dwelling on thy mem’ry here, 
What do they offer in exchange, 
That I could cherish half so dear ? 
My guide on earth, my hepe in heaven, 
The pilot of life’s darken'd hour ; 
Oh! say—what bliss has pleasure given, 
To equal Sorrow’s hallowiag power * 
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